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OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
CAUTION—Numerous inferior and low-priced sub- 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
The finest meat flavouring ingredient. Invaluable and 


efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





PRESERVES THE COMPLEXION from the effects of th 
HOT SUN, WIND, HARD WATER, etc., more effectually; 
than any other preparation, and rend>rs 

THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOIH and WHITE, 


BEETHAM’ 
rae sxiv GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER 


PREVENTS AND REMOVES ALL REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c. 
A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 


The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully Refresh- 
ing and Soothing if applied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-playing, Walking, 
Yachting, &c. It allays all irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 


For the Nursery it is Invaluable, as, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied 
to the Sxiw of the youngest child when a soothing and healing application is needed. 


Bottles, 1s., 18. 9d., 28. 6d., of all Chemists; any size free for 3d. extra, by the 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 

Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 

Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLp NuMBER 45) CXFORD STREET, W. 


COOL 


AND 


REFRESHED 


THE HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 
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GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 


SAD BUT TRUE THE HISTORY OF MANKIND convinces us that disasters are in reality 
* stepping stones for higher progress. To prevent disastrous diseases from 
a fa Ys — Ap. 





poisoned blood, ure ENO’S FRUIT SALT. No one can have a simpler and more 
efficient remedy. . By its use the poison is thrown off, avd the blood restored to its healthy 
condition by natural meane. I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, 
and I have every reason to say it saved my life.—J,. C. Eno. 


N°? TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE HOME WITHOUT A SUPPLY OF ENO’S 

FRUIT SALT, for by its use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, 
&c., are prevented and cured. It is, in truth,a FAMILY MEDICINK CHEST in the simplest 
and most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the 
highest degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and 
aiding digestion, is most striking. 


ULU WAR. SURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS 
AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE, 
Winchester, 13th July, 1884, 


S1r,—I write to tell you what your “ Fruit Salt” bas done for me. 
During the Zulu War Consul O’Neill and myself had occasion to survey the Maputa 
River. We had great difficulties in stowing sufficient fresh water for our need, and were 
obiiged on our return to drink the river water—water you may call it, but I call it liquid 
mud; mud-banks both sides, a tropical sun all day, and a miasmatic dew all night. We had the good fortune, 
however, to bave with us a couple of bottles of your invaluable ‘‘ Fruit Salt,” and never took the “ water” without a 
judicious admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the abominable concoction. Now, when we arrived at Lorenzo 
Marquay there was no more “‘ Fruit Salt” to be obtained. I was sent on to Durban, but poor Mr. O’Nei)l was on the flat 
of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as everyone was so'd out, it being eo much in demand. 
When I mention that we only went in a small boat with four niggers, and that two expeditions from men-of-war, 
with fully equipped boats, had tried the survey before and only got forty miles (having lost the greater part of their 
crews through the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think Iam only doing you justice in putting our success 
down to your excellent preparation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, . 
T>J. C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham, London, 8.E. A Lirvurenani Royat Navy, F.R.G.8. 
“Moderation is the Silken String running through the Pearl Chain of a]l Virtues.”—Bi-:hop Hall, 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing 
impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick headache, 
skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is 
pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigoratirg. You cannot overstate its great valuc in keeping the blood 
pure and free from disease. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by ibe unscrupulous, who in copying the original closely enough 
to deceive the public, and yet not soexactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”,—Apbams. 


CAUTION.—Bxamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “* ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW 10 
PREVENT DISEASE, 


PREPARED ONLY AT. ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


CASHS 
EMBROIDERED NAMES, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 


ENQUIRE for, and order of your HOSIER or DRAPER 
(J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


s 
: ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


F For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Guuiienk 


@®o not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a 


Pi Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with 


Suli Directions. 


PQ Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE als? 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
Sold in Boxes, at rs. 13d. and 
Sent post ee ors stamp = 
ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, LW. 


Re ig. sag md 
contain three times 


ender Babe). 


-ONINZERE gives 


FENNINGS, 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying | 
the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic | 
Dryness, and Discolorations. 

of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the | 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom-| 


plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstaBLisHED 120 YEaRs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 





FIVE GOLD MEDALS, 


BORWICKS | 
NIN 


POWDER 


| FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS. TEA- CAKES | 
| AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 

Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed | 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn ers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and and Is. Tins. 





Itallays heat and —ew | 


| 
| 


| 


| 16°& 1° Sold Everywhere 
| MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








| “POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





WORLD FAMED 


EO 





| Is warranted to cleanse the blood from ail impurities, from | 


| whatever cause arising. For Scurvy, of all 
| kinds, Skin | and Blood Diseases, ita effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 


size Boxes, the quantky of the stall qeeees. | 





"gach, and in eee Se Se a ee Oe i 
j Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the | 


} si 
THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG COMPANY, LINOOLN. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


| of Gout and Rheumatism is 
| Po relieved and ‘cured 


cured in 2b fom, days by that ostebratad 
— 


mnedione BLAIH'S GOUT & 
uire-no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vi 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 3s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
THE 


SPIRIT OF SPORT yy All the Year Round, 
NATURE, z CONDUCTED 


H RY 
AND OTHER POEMS. By T. &.! 


Small 8vo, cloth, 5s. CHARLES DICKENS. 


| 
| 





“Not for many years have I got 


anything so good. Trey possess much! 
merit.’—The late Rev. George Grlfillan. _ 


“ec Developed out of a true love and TERMS FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION: 
appreciation of natural beauty. The’ 


verse, too, is often fluent and melo- MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 60. 


dious.”—Spectator. 


MARCUS WARD & C0., Limited, Post Office Orders should be made payable 


_ to Henry Warxer, 26, Wellington Street, 
London, Belfast, and New York, Strand. 


CONVALESCENT RELIEF. 


Convalescent relief is being largely extended to patients of the poorer classes, drawn 
from the whole Metropolis through and by the thirty-nine District Committees of the 
CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. But the advantages of the system adopted 
have proved so great that convalescents are making daily application for admission to Homes 














in very much larger numbers than was anticipated, and, consequently, the funds of the 


Medical and Convalescent Committee are proving unequal to the unlooked for strain. 


Ninety-two patients were sent away in January, at a total cost of about £120. The 
usual length of stay is three weeks, 

£100 will pay for about eighty patients, or prepay four yearly beds. 

£25 will pay for about twenty patients, or prepay one yearly bed. 

£15 will prepay one bed in any Home which is open only during the summer. 

£10 will pay the expenses of about eight patients. 

£5 will pay the expenses of about four patients, 

£1 5s. 6d. is the estimated average cost of one patient whilst in a Home. 

10s. may be said to pay for one patient for one week. 


DONATIONS, but especially Subscriptions, are most urgently needed, and will be 


received and acknowledged by C. 8. Loon, Secretary to the Council, Charity Organisation 
Society, 15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Information and further explanation, together with a recently issued Report, containing 
a complete list of Convalescent Homes, will be sent to any subscriber to the fund, or on 
application to the Hon, See. of the Medical and Convalescent Committee, 


Bankers—Messrs, Coutts & Co. Post Office—Charing Cross, 


SUBSCRIBERS GAN BE SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE || 


——— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The Favourite Summer Beverage ; 
wholesome and refreshing. 
A Delicious Cooling Drink— 
___ effectually quenching thirst. 


LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 
A Wholesome Family Beverage 
for Dinner or Supper Table. 


LIME JUICE 


A Delicious Drink in Water— 
Effervescing in all Aérated Waters 
An ercellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 


| The Perfection of Fruit Beverages. 
Delicious, cooling, and refreshing ix 


Water—FEffervescing 
in all the Mineral Waters. " as 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
The favourite Beverge for Lunch, 
Dinner, or Supper Parties. 
Eminently wholesome. 
No table should be without it. 


LIME JUICE 


A Real Summer Delicacy ; 
Cooling and refreshing in Water. 
Effervescing in all Aérated Waters. 
Effectually quenching thirst. 


LIME JUICE 


ROSE'S. 
| The favourite Temperance 


| Beverage; delicious, cooling, and 
| refreshing ; entirely free of Alc>hol. 


ie Eminently wholesome, __ 
ROSE'S 


ROSE'S CORDIAL 


ROSE'S CORDIAL 


ose’s CORDIAL 


ROSE'S 





ROSE'S 





CORDIAL 





LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
An excellent substitute for the 
Lemon, as @ flavouring in Sammer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 
Cooling and refreshing. 


LIME JUICE 


Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 
purifying the blood. 
An excellent Stomachic, 
} assisting digestion. 


Rose's LIME JUICE 


| No Beverage has received higher 
recommendations from the 
Medical Profession as eminently 
wholesome.—See Lancet, 


LIME JUICE 


The Family Dinner Table has addi- 
\tional attractions when supplied with 

|Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial in Water. 
ROSE'S 


LIME JUICE 


Non-alcoholic. It has now 
become the favourite Beverage 
all the year round. 


LIME JUICE SC 


Sold everywhere. 
A& a protection against imitations, 
Purchasers should order 
| __ ** Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial.” 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


It has been decided 
in various Chancery suits that 
Rose & Co., London, 
are the original introducers of 
Lime Juice Cordial. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
Exported to all paris of the World. 
Special Export Terms. 
Wholesale Stores: 11, Curtain Road, | 
London ; and at 
| 41, Mitchell Street, Leith. 





ROSE'S CORDIAL 





CORDIAL 


ROSE'S CORDIAL 





CORDIAL 


ROSE'S CORDIAL 


CORDIAL 











CORDIAL 





Shipwrecks, or other Accidents by Sea. 


JAMES'S | 
LIFH BELTS 


(Newly Invented). 
SUITABLE for ADULTS and CHILDREN. 
CAN BE WORN WITHOUT BEING ANY ENCUMBRANCE, 


Several Catastrophes recently appearing in the public press 
clearly. demonstrate the necessity of . 


“SLEEPING in a LIFE BELT.” 


For particulars send send Stamp to 


J. JAMES, 20, ST. HELEN'S, IPSWICH. 








JINVALID’S 







\. NURSERY, 
hipBatH 


1 COMBINED 
3 THE MOST USEFUL 
= avo COMFORTABLE BATH 
S YET INTRODUCED 
CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE STAND " 


PRIGES241NS 5Os/-: 2GIN 5fs/-: 2BINE63s/-< 
20 ani 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 


NOW EXHIBITING AT 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


072, EAST CENTRAL GALLERY, CLASS 31, 


SICK-ROOM APPLIANCES. 


HIGHEST AWARD International Medical and 
Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. 


SILVER MEDAL (Highest Award) National 
Health Society, 1883. 


Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, Inhalers, Throat 
Sprays, Bed Baths, Bed Pans, Invalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Food Warmers. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free. Any of fhese goods sent by Parcels Post, van, or 
train, Carriage paid for cash with order, 








** James ALLEN & Son, of Marylebone Lane, submit several 
of their specialities which have obtained the highest awards at 
Sanitary Exhibitions in years past. ‘The portable Turkish Hot- 
air and Vapour Bath, indeed, has such a consensus of medical 
authority in its favour that one need travel no further in quest 
of such an apparatus, ‘The Ventilating Croup Kettle (with iron 
frames for erecting the Trachetomic Tent) is recommended by 
Dr. Morell Mackenzie in his recent treatise on Diphtheria ; and 
that fact may be said to be exhaustive praise. The Bronchitis 
Kettle also, fitted with medicators for inhalations, obviating the 
necessity of saucepans, has the stamp of high medical ap- 
proval.”"—E.xtract from the District Railway Guide to Inter- 
national Health Exhibition, South Kensington, 1884. 





JAMES ALLEN & SON, 
20 and 21, MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE;” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.” —Eztract from letter 

of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 

Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unq 

testimony. 








In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 


To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holbora, London, E.0. 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SEIN DISEASES. 





There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to “* Sulpho- 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ** Sulpholine ” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





PEPPER'S P: 


a ne 


QUININE & IRO 
‘ONIC, 


FOR GAINING STRENGTH, T 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
ed by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
onic. 











LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere, ° 


SUNSHADES.. 
’ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
SA N AS T E R S ; AMATEURS SUPPLIED 


UMBRELLAS 4 witit ALL” NECESSARY 


APPARATUS— 
140, REGENT S? 


DRY PLATES, 
10.ROYAL EXCHANCE CHEMICALS, etc. 
so ae td 


Wuotesace Deport 
- 73,CHEAPSIDE - 
EstaBlisHeo, 1777. 
_PARASOLS. 
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Instructions Given. 


La = 
GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 


| 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


SENT FREE BY 
“LSOd STHOUVd 

















WEEBOPTCTON’S: FPIBGs 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively asa Family Medicine, 
on having found them a simple and safe remedy and one. needful to be kept always 
a and. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
ane those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
rial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the Heap, CHest, Bowes, Liver, and Kipneys ; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, 


and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and Qs. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home { 


and Abroad, 


——— 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. tm 


THE VERTICAL .FEF™ 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. fhe whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. ' 

Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


Poobriiers 


If you are & man of business or labourer, —e A BITT strain ae your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 

















If you are a man of letters, toiling over your niQ .. 8 > BA + = brain and nerve waste take 
If you are suffering from over eating or drinki He rd indiscretion or dissipation, take 
r, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 








If you are married or single, old or young, rich or 
of sickness, take 

Whoever you are, wherever a are, whenever 
without intoxicating, one bottle of Hi 
will do more good than £6 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take isa BITT R 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are sim 
chemist or druggist for HOP 

It may save your life. It has saved saline 3 sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


RS. 
ou feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
op BITTERS 


BITTER ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 








CUARANTEED FREE FROM ANY DRUG IN 1 IN THE SLIGHTEST | 
' DEGREE NARCOTIC—ABSOLUTELY SAFE & CERTAIN. | 


| NURSE EDDA’S 
BABY SOOTHER. 


This Medicine is unequalled—its effect is almost instantaneous in relieving | 
infants from Gripes, Wind, Colic, Hiccoughs. A perfect boon to mothers, 

It is not a quack; it does not cure every trouble, but it is undeniably the best | 
| Infants’ Medicine ever made ; there is peace and comfort where it is used. | 


Price 1s, per Bottle ot all Chemists, or free by Parcels Post ; sane price, THOS, KEATING 
Chemisis, St. Pawl’s, Logdon, 


































FORT OR TOILET BATHROOM 
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BY BASIL. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” ETC, 
—————— 


CHAPTER XLV. DICK SURPASSES EVEN 
HIMSELF IN MAGNANIMITY. 

IpA had another sleepless night of 
wretchedness, thinking this time. less of 
Archie’s baseness than of Dick’s nobleness, 
She recalled again and again his declara- 
tion that there were times when he was so 
selfish as almost to wish her poor again 
merely that she might seem nearer to him ; 
4 and she compared this declaration with the 
{| sudden access of fervour in his attentions 
# when Mr. Tuck’s intestacy appeared to 
| have left her penniless. What had she to 
give in return for a love so loyal and un- 
% alloyed? Nothing, absolutely ; for to bim 
money was nothing. 

Ida was only less unhappy about Dick 
than about Archie. To marry a man 
whom she did not love was a wrong to her- 
| self and her self-respect of which no one 
could have a keener sense than Ida ; but 
such a marriage was a thousandfold more 
a sin and shame when the man loved her, 
and cared only for her love, after Dick’s 
» noble fashion. At least she must be honest 
with him, and tell him frankly that she 
had for him every feeling—regard, esteem, 
affection—except that love which he asked, 
and which he himself gave so generously, 
of he would take her thus, she must be 

Ida came down to breakfast with the 
resolve to give her conscience this relief at 
least, aud to give it at once. She and Dick 
breakfasted alone, as Mrs. Tuck never 
came down so early ; and Ida was pained 
to remark that Dick was silent and 
i depressed, which with him’ was quite 
unprecedented. Plainly he was brooding 
f over the impending trouble and disgrace 
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in which a generous act of friendship had 
involved him. . 

When the breakfast things were removed 
Dick walked to the window, and looked out } 
into the busy street with eyes which saw 
nothing, and a furrowed and clouded brow. 
Ida laid her hand timidly on his aim, and 
said in a voice full of sympathy : 

‘It is this trouble ?” 

* What trouble?” cried Dick with a 
start ; and then, remembering and recover- 
ing himself in a moment, added: “ Yes, 
dear ; I had forgotten for a moment that I 
had been so selfish as to mention it to you. f 




















come right, I dare say.” 

“ If you would only let me make it right. 
You would let me, I’m sure, if you knew 
how great a relief it would be to me; as 
great as it could be to you, I think.” 

“‘ No, no,” cried Dick positively, peremp- 
torily, almost pettishly. ‘ I couldn’t think 
of such a thing for a moment. It would dis- 
tress me more than the annoyance itself.” ¢ 

Tda was silenced as much by the petu- 
lance of his tone as by his words. Dick 
relapsed into an absent and absorbed con- 3 
dition of gloom; while Ida, in a silence | 
hardly less troubled, was gathering courage 
for her confession and the fate which hung 
by it. At last she said tremulously : ; 

“T also have a great trouble which I 
ought to have told you. I had not the 
courage ” — pause, during which Dick 
looked at her curiously—‘“I had not the 
courage, because I owed you so much—my 
life and more—and I could not bring 
myself to tell you how little I had to give 
in return——” , 

“You do not love me?” interrupted | 
Dick, with an unexpected quickness and 
eagerness. 

“‘T have no heart to give any one, 
but——” 
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“You are unhappy in this engagement,” 
broke in Dick breathlessly. “It is as I 
thought—as I feared. I must bear it as I 
can,” turning away towards the window to 
hide the anguish of his soul. 

“T am unhappy in having so little to 
give in return for all I owe you,” cried Ida 
in bitter distress. “But if you care to 
accept the little I have to give—gratitude, 
esteem, affection——” 

“ But not love,” groaned Dick with still 
averted face, interrupting her for the third 
time. ‘“ Yet, what you can give, however 
little, would be enough for me.. But you, 
Ida, you could not be happy with a man 
you did not love, and your happiness is 
more to me than my own. I cannot accept 
this sacrifice. You are free,” with a pause 
for emotion between each sentence. 

“It is not that——” began Ida in a 
piteous voice. But Dick would save her 
chivalrously the pain of all explanation. 

He faced quickly round to stop her by 
the question : 

“ Ida, do you love me—love me as you 
feel you ought to love the man you are to 
marry ?” ; 

Ida remained miserably dumb, with 
flushed face and downcast eyes. She could 
not say “ Yes;” and “No” she could not 
express in words gracious and gentle 
enough to satisfy her. 

“Can you think then, dear, I should 
force you to marry me in mere payment of 
a debt? No, no—I am glad you came 
frankly to ask to be released from an un- 
happy engagement——” 

“T did not——” 

“T cannot let you go on, Ida, when 
every word is a pain for you to speak and 
for me to hear. I know too well what you 
would say. You like me, but you do not 
~ love me, and you feel it is not right to 
give your hand where you cannot give your 
heart. Is it not so? Ah, Ida, I’ve seen 
my fate in your face before to-day. Again 
and again I have feared you were about to 
say to me what you have said to me now— 
that nothing but unhappiness could come 
of this engagement. I cannot blame you, 
and you must not blame yourself, for ask- 
ing me at last to set you free. It was 
brave and true, and like you, dear; and it 
is for me to try to bear it bravely and truly. 
But to do this I cannot stay here; I cannot 
stay near you, see you, hear you, long for 
you, day after day. I cannot do it. I must 
go. You will explain to my aunt——” 

But at this moment Mrs. Tuck entered 
the room. 











“Leave us together, dear,” whisperéd 
Dick, “and I will explain to her.” 

Then Dick stepped to the door, opened 
it for Ida, closed it behind her, and 
returned. 

_ “Why, what is all this about, Dick ?” 
asked his aunt point-blank. 

Then Dick showed an immediate and 
consummate mastery of the emotion which 
had bolted with him but now; for, with 
his aunt, though he, was gloomy, he was 


businesslike; and not, as with Ida, senti- . 


mental and despairing. - 

“ Tda wishes the engagement broken off,” 
he answered shortly. 

“ Wishes the engagement. broken. off !” 
exclaimed his aunt, in amazement that Ida 
should take such a.step without a word of 
warning to her. “But why?” . 

“Oh, the usual formula made and pro- 
vided for such cases,” he replied bitterly. 
“She has the highest respect and regard 
for me, but not the love a woman ought to 
feel for the man she marries,” 

“You have had a quarrel?” asked his 
aunt in complete perplexity. 

“ Quarrel with her? As well expect a 
man to quarrel with a proposition in Euclid. 
No, of course there was no quarrel.” 

“ And you have released her ?” 

“What would. you have me do? Bring 
an action against her for breach of pro- 
mise ?” asked Dick irritably. 

“T can’t but think there’s some mistake, 
Dick. You misunderstood her in some 
way. If she had really meant to break off 
the engagement she would have spoken 
first to me about it.” 

“ There was no possibility of a mistake,” 
cried Dick very positively. ' 

His aunt shook her head. 

** You've taken her up hastily, I’m sure.” 
Dick turned away in impatient dissent. 
-** Well, Dick, it’s very easy to find out,” 

she added, rising to seek Ida. 

Then did Dick’s proper pride take fire. 

“T will not again be forced down the 
girl’s throat,” he cried with an unusual 
vehemence. “ No man with the least self- 
respect could marry a girl who said to him 
what she said to me this morning. I’m 
not blaming her. It was only the truth 
for her to say that if she married me it 
would be merely in payment of a debt. 
But to press for my pound of flesh after 
such a speech would be unmanly in me 
and cruel to her. Pray tell her, for I shall 
not see her again.” 

“ You're.not going away?” interrupted 
his aunt, aghast. 
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Dick, for a moment, could express his 
surprise only by a look—it was too deep 
for words, At last he exclaimed: “ Not 
going! Do you suppose I care nothing for 
her, or even that she cares so little for me, 


that my presence, after what has passed, 


can be anything but a trouble? Of course 
I have to go,” in an injured and pathetic 
tone. 

His aunt sat down again helplessly. Dick 
meant to go; that was certain. It was 
certain, also, that no ordinary provocation 
would have made him resign Ida and her 
fortune: so decidedly. It was a great 
trouble. To be left stranded here alonein 
London, without the escort of her superbly 
handsome nephew, of whom she was so 
proud, was bad ;-but this was nothing to 
the sudden and complete collapse of her 
cherished scheme for the union of the two 
people she loved best in the world. Was 
the collapse hopeless?’ She could not 
think so. Ida would be certain to recover 
from the utter prostration produced by 
the discovery of her cousin’s baseness, and 
then Dick’s time would come.’ Meanwhile, 
his absence would tell immensely in his 
favour—of that there was no doubt at all. 
The very magnanimity of his departure 
would plead powerfully for him; while, 
besides, Mrs. Tuck had felt more than once 
before now that Ida in all these months 
saw too much of Dick. Occasional absence 
is to love what night is to a plant—a 
necessity to its life and growth. Smart as 
the shock was, these considerations passed 
so quickly through her mind that she 
seemed to reply almost immediately to 
Dick’s “ Of course I have to go.” 

“Perhaps it would be best,” she said, 
to Dick’s surprise and chagrin. He had 
reckoned upon her being moved to vain 
tears and remonstrances, and to sympathy 
which would take at last a substantial 
form. If he must leave the fieshpots of 
Egypt, at least he would not go out empty- 
handed. He would “borrow” of the 
Egyptians. 

“It isn’t ‘best’ at all,” he retorted 
querulously. ‘It can’t be helped ; but it’s 
just the worst thing that could happen to 
me at this moment. I have lost all the 


. shooting of the season, refused no end of 


invitations, in order to fetch and carry for 
her! And now I’ve nowhere ‘to go, and 
no money either,” in a lamentable voice. 
Dick seemed, and in truth was, utterly 
dejected—a mood so unusual with him as 
to move his aunt deeply. 
“IT meant best for your chances of Ida, 





Dick. She’s not herself now for man 
reasons ; but if you leave her for a mon 
or two, she'll welcome you back, you may 
depend upon it,” very positively and 
encouragingly. 

But Dick was not encouraged at all, 
though of this he said nothing. 


‘‘But how am I to live for a month or | 


two?” speaking, and. feeling also, as the 
victim of a shameful and capricious: evic- 
tion—turned out by Ida on the roadside, 


naked and destitute, without cause and | 


without warning. 
This brought back his aunt to the point. 


She gave Dick all the money she could | 


possibly spare, and promised him more in 
the course of a few weeks. Then did his 
spirits revive within him, 
himself again. 

Never was there a man to whom the 


present was more than it was to Dick, or | 
fortune more “ the Cynthia of the minute.” 


For decency’s sake, and policy’s also, he 
wore before his aunt a bruised and: bleed- 
ing heart upon his sleeve ; but his bosom’s 


lord sat lightly on his throne, and he went 


on his way rejoicing. Even if he had lost 
Ida’s fortune, he had retained the price of 
it—his freedom ; and so long as there was 
money in hand and duns out of sight, the 


-loss of her fortune seemed a less evil to 


him than the loss of his freedom. © There- 


fore, Dick departed in his ordinary spirits. | 


After his departure, his aunt sought out 
Ida in her room. Dick, fearful of a recon- 


ciliation, had taken care to keep his aunt | 
by him under the affectionate pretext of |} 
wishing them to see all they could of each | 


other in the few moments that remained 
to them. Therefore, he had got well away 


before his aunt could hear Ida’s account of | 


the affair, which differed somewhat from 
Dick’s, . 


From her version it appeared that Dick’s | 
excess of sensitiveness and self-distrust had — 


hutried him into imagining that she was 
asking a release from their engagement, 
when she was merely trying to express 
how worthless was the little she had to 


offer him compared with all he had given . 


to her and done for ler. 
“TI knew he must have taken you up 
wrongly, my dear; but there was excuse 


for it, you'll admit. For some time he | 


must have seen—who could help seeing # 
—that you had no heart to give.” 

Ida sat silent, conscience-stricken and 
distressed. . 


“He couldn’t blame you, my dear, and ! 


he doesn’t,” resumed Mrs. Tuck, with an 


and Richard was }} 
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eye to their re-engagement two months 
hence. “It was the last thing he said to 
me when he bid me good-bye and wished 
me to bid you good-bye for him.” 

“Has he gone away ?” exclaimed Ida, 
while—must we confess it?—her heart 
leapt within her,.so great was her relief. 

She thought till now that Mrs. Tuck 
had come to patch up the unhappy engage- 
ment. 

“Of course he has gone. How could 
you think he would stay? And yet I 
think he would have conquered his pride 
and stayed—he longed so much to be near 
you—but for his consideration for you. 
He felt, he said, that his presence, after 
what had passed, would pain you.” 

“‘ He is so noble!” exclaimed Ida with 
an admiration whose warmth was due in 
some degree to the fulness of her heart at 
her release from the engagement. 

* At all events he has shown, dear, not 
only that he loved you for yourself alone, 
but that he loved you better than him- 
self.” 





A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 

By way of novelty, this year I conceived 
the happy thought. to spend my Easter 
holiday in the Eternal City. The novelty, 
of course, was quite peculiar to myself, for 
a visit to Old Rome is by no means a 
new thing, in Holy Week especially. But 
although my years have now exceeded 
half a century, I had never put this finish 
to my classical education ; and, although I 
am as fond of art as most men of my age 
(in either meaning of the word), my eyes 
had never feasted on the treasures of the 
Vatican. 

People rush about the world so fast in 
these later days, that a run to Rome 
seems quite a commonplace occurrence. 
Fifty years ago a man would make his 
will, and solemnly prepare for weeks or 
months beforehand, in venturing to start 
upon so perilous a journey. But now he 
just packs a portmanteau, and jumps into 
a hansom, and a couple of days later you 
may meet him calmly smoking a cigar 
along the Corso. Leaving London any 
week-day at ten in the forenoon, you may 
get a hasty dinner at Milan the next 
evening ; and if you like to pass another 
sleepless night in travelling, you may 
proceed directly in your so-called sleeping- 
carriage, and in less than fifty hours from 
your last glance at St. Paul’s, you may 





enjoy the pleasure of your first glimpse of 
St. Peter's, : 

But “festina lente” is a good old 
Roman caution, and you would do more 
wisely not to be in such hot haste. If you 
allow yourself the time fora cool moment of 
reflection, you may conclude that by oe 
more than half-dead with fatigue, you would 
be going just the way to court, if not to 
catch, the Roman fever. So, ere you begin 
to gallop through the galleries of Rome, 
you had better stop a day or two at 
Florence, and take a few preliminary 
canters through the mile or so of - pictures 
which beautify its palaces, the Pitti and 
Uffizi. Perhaps the Tribune at the former 
may remind you of the famous Salon 
Carré at the Louvre, and even well- 
nigh rival it in your artistic admiration, 
and perhaps you may agree that the Venus |. 
de Medici loses none of her fair charms 
for being seen in the same room with the 
Madonna au Chardonneret. There is the 
Madonna de la Chaise some _ half-mile 
farther on, to which you must pay likewise 
your artistic adoration ; and ere you cross 
the river (without quitting the galleries) 
to perform this act of homage, you may 
pause some score of times to put a special 
note of admiration in your Baedeker. 

Then there is the grey old palace to be 
gazed at, with its tall, noble, massive 
tower, which, if you be in a meditative 
mood, may possibly incline you to think 
for half a second of the fate of Savonarola, 
or the history of Romola; while hard-by 
stands the Loggia, with its bronze and 
marble statues, which hardly will remind 
you of those adorning Cockspur Street, 
any more than will the stately fountain 
near them recall you to.a vision of 
the squirts by Charing Cross. Then 
there are some half-dozen splendid 
churches to be seen, notably San Miniato, 
with its delicious old mosaic work, 
and from the hill whereon it stands 
you have perhaps the finest view of the 
fair city—‘Firenze la Bella,” as its. 
minstrels love to call it—with its high. 
campanile rising in the midst of its brown 
roofs clustered round the huge Duomo, 
which far overtops them all, and all the 
lesser domes, and spires, and minarets as 
well, and which, when he planned 
St. Peter’s, Michael Angelo declared that 
he would not try to imitate, but could 
not hope to beat. 

Travellers who cross the sea experience 
a change of sky, but not of mind, by doing 
so. This sage remark was made, in half 
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as many words, by an eminent Italian, who 
lived in Rome some nineteen centuries 
ago, and its truth has been attested by 
many later writers. It occurred to me to 
think of it, on seeing a lawn tennis court 
in the place which is the Hyde Park of the 
fashionable Florentines. I need hardly 
say the players were of insular extraction, 
and were regarded with some wonder by 
certain of the bystanders, who vainly tried 
to fathom the deep meaning of the game. 
There was an orchestra of blackbirds, 
whose flutings sweetly echoed through the 
tall witch-elms close by; and in the 
avenues there rolled a double row of 
carriages of various sorts and shape, from 
the lowly one-horse shay to the lordly 
four-in-hand. Two six-in-hands there were, 
close followed by a four, and their owner, 
I was told, used formerly to harness all 
his eight pairs to one coach. I guessed 
his nationality to be more. western than 
my own, and was not surprised at find- 
ing that my shot had hit the mark. We 
Great Britons are eccentric’ when we 
live abroad, but there are millionaires 
from Greater Britain who are more 
eccentric and abnormal still. I heard it 
gravely stated while I was at Rome that 
one of them had made a bid for the Palace 
of the Cexsars, and that another had a wish 
to purchase Trajan’s Pillar, and put it up 
in Broadway, with a statue of the purchaser 
stuck upon the top. 

How brightly the sun shone on the fair 
morning on which we left Florence, and how 
lovely the old city looked in that clear light ! 
London is, of course, the finest city in the 
world, as every Cockney schoolboy knows 
and is prepared against all comers to do 
battle to attest. Still, its fogs are apt to 
dim the beauty of its streets ; and after a 
dark winter spent among its chimney-pots, 
one feels in spirit brightened by a peep at 
the blue sky. And though Primrose Hill 
may be poetical in name, its scenery scarce 
equals the views seen from the Pincian ; nor 
can the scrubby little shrubs which straggle 
about St. Paul’s pretend to any show of 
rivalry with the roses, palms, and orange- 
trees which flourish by St. Peter’s, in the 
gardens of the Pope. 

Italy is full of mountains, and Florence 
lies embosomed in a plain amid encircling 
peaks. From most of these she winter 
snows had melted ere I saw them, though 
a white patch here and there still glistened 
in the sun. The softer hillsides under- 
neath were covered with thick olive-groves, 
and these were putting on their fresh spring 





dress of tender silver-grey, which formed a 
pretty contrast to the light green verdure 
of the rye and wheat and grass crops 
sprouting forth beneath. Here and there 
the “arbre de Judée,” which we miscall 
the ‘‘ Judas tree,” was bursting into purple 
blossom from every branch and twig; or 
there fell from the bare rock a bright. 
cascade of yellow-broom. Here and there 
I spied a village nestling in a nook on the 
hillside, or still more picturesquely perched 
upon the top, the white houses closely 
clustering, as if for safety’s sake, around 
the mother church. Indeed, the views 
were all so pretty that I speedily ceased 
to grumble at the slowness of the train 
which, by @ humorous misnomer, was de- 
scribed as an express. It jogged leisurely 
along, at a good old-fashioned pace, and 
stopped frequently, for some five minutes at 
a time, as though, after panting slowly up a 
steep incline, the engine grew asthmatic, 
and needed to take breath. But in Italy 
a “Flying Dutchman ”is utterly unknown, 
and the difference between express and 
ordinary trains seems merely to be this : 
the former stop at every station on the line, 
and the latter stop at all of them, and pull 
up pretty often in the never-long-continued 
intervals between. 
By asentimental traveller, the first sight 
of St. Peter's is expected with anxiety, and 
enshrined among the happiest of moments 
in his life. I am not much prone to senti- 
ment, but I confess to poking out my head 
with more than common quickness from 
the window of the carriage when I first 
heard a whisper that St. Peter’s was in 
view. It is easy for a cynic to sneer at 
such confessions, and to smile at the 
absurdity that any feeling of emotion 
should be caused by the sight of a 
big building with a dome, which every 
Cockney tourist will compare with his 
St. Paul’s, But poetry is not quite dead 
in this prosaic age, and anyone who has a 
bit of poetry about him, when he catches 
his first glimpse of the Eternal City, may be 
pardoned for a wish to stamp it on his 
memory, and to set apart that moment from 
ns ordinary minutes of his usual daily 
e 


Seen a dozen miles away, St. Peter’s 
bears, no doubt, a certain likeness to St. 
Paul’s, but the resemblance grows more 
distant upon a nearer view. The vastness 
of its size may be best realised afar, whence 
there is nothing of Rome visible but this 
one stupendous dome. Looked at from 
the Pincio, its grandeur is marred some- 
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what by its big neighbour the Vatican, 
which in ugliness may vie with any palace 
in the world. Seen from this point, its 
position is a little disappointing, placed as 
itis beyond the Tiber, just within the city 
walls, Moreover, seen from this point, its 
yellow stones look clean and new, as though 
| quite freshly quarried; and the soft, grey 
dome is lacking in that halo of antiquity, 
which, thanks to London smoke and fog, 
so fully hangs around St. Paul’s. 

I have heard people declare that their 
first entrance to St. Peter’s: quite took 
away their breath. Perhaps their. lungs 
were weakly ; assuredly my respiration did 
not fail me at the sight. Splendour and 
magnificence most lavishly were there ; and 
yet there seemed a something wanting, or 
else a bit too much. If the ghost of 
Michael Angelo ever walks about to con- 
template his work, it must surely shudder 
at the sight of all those fat boys who— 
sculptured in white marble—sprawl about 
the walls. Nor will its anger be appeased 
by a stroll outside the portico, to look at 
the facade which hides his splendid dome; 
though possibly its wrath may be mitigated 
somewhat by a walk along those noble 
Doric colonnades, which Bernini by a 
happy thought was able to erect. They 
contain four rows of columns, near three 
hundred in their number, arranged in 
semi-circle, and leading to the portico ; and 
they bear above a hundred and fifty 
statues of the saints upon the roof which 
they support, Commercially considered, 
no doubt, St. Paul’s Churchyard may be a 
splendid place ; but the Piazza di St. Pietro, 
regarded architecturally, somewhat throws 
it in the shade. . 

One must go to Italy to learn the use of 
marble as a decorative substance. In 
England one may see it merely useful for 
a mantelpiece, or a mournful mural tablet ; 
whereas in Italy: vast palaces are adorned 
with it throughout, and churches are pro- 
fusely' enriched with its rare colours. 
Notably St. Paolo is conspicuous for its 
marble work. You may get to it by tram- 
way from the piazza which bears the title, 
“Mouth of Truth,” if you can bear the 
thought of travelling by a tramcar through 
Old Rome. From porphyry to malachite, 
hues of every shade adorn its pavement 
and its walls, and among its massive 
columns are some a yard thick at their 
base, and made of delicately veined and 
gleaming yellow alabaster. But the 
marbles are less wondrous even here than 
the mosaics, which date from the fifth 


tally connected with his name. 





century, and are as beautiful in. colouring 
as they are quaint in design. ; 

After a week or two of steady. sight- 
seeing in Rome, one is apt to be confused 
in one’s memory of churches, and to mingle 
their chief features so inextricably to- 
gether, that one is puzzled when one tries 
to give each patron saint his due I 
fancied myself singularly afflicted in this 
way, but was relieved by hearing scraps 
of conversation in places such as reading- 
rooms, and even churches, very possibly, 
where conversation, as a rule, is presumed 
to be tabooed. I have heard of tourists 
finding the Bambino at the Lateran, or 
admiring the pure Gothic of the nave of 
Santa Croce, er removing the fine cloisters 
of Santa Maria Maggiore in order to confer 
them on St. Pietro in Montorio, the lovely 
view of Rome from which will, I hope, never 
fade from the pictures in my mind. Still 
harder is the trial to recollect the where- 
abouts of only half-a-score, say, of the 
hundreds upon hundreds of magnificent 
art-treasures in the dozen or so palaces and 
galleries in Rome. It may be easy to 
remember that the finest of all statues— 
to my thinking, at least — the Dying 
Gladiator, is not to be found near the 
Apollo Belvedere; and that it was not 
at the Capitol that Raffaele wrought 
the noble Stanze which have been immor- 
But who, 
after a first visit, can remember the chief 
beauties of the Barberini Gallery, with- 
out confounding them with those of the 
Borghese or the Doria, or even the im- 
measurable Vatican itself? A young lady 
frankly told me, in the confidence engen- 
dered by the clatter and the chatter of a 
foreign table d’héte, that she had twice 
been to the Vatican for some three hours 
at a stretch, and yet she really could not 
say if she had seen the Madonna di Foligno. 
She candidly confessed, too, that she had 
seen so many splendid churches since she 
had come to Italy, that she quite longed 
to have a look at a plain dissenting chapel, 
or a Quaker’s place of meeting, just by way 
of a change. That a young lady should 
forget if she had seen a world-famed 
picture within eight-and-forty hours after 
paying it a visit, might have surprised me 
just a little, if I had not heard the story of 
the lady who forgot if in her wanderings 
abroad she had ever been to Rome, 
until reminded by her daughter of the 
buying of a bonnet there, which had made 
a durable impression on her mind. 

We Londoners hear lots of sparrows 
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chirping in our squares, and our parks 
are sweetly musical with blackbird and 
with thrush. But the song of the nightin- 
gale ever is mute there, for Philomel ‘is 
not’a lover of our fogs, and declines to 
run the risk of catching a ‘sore-throat by 


‘ singing in their midst. At Rome, how- 


ever, the pure air seems most inspiring to 
her song. You may hear it as you drive 
amid the crowd upon the Pincio, or 
stroll about the shady groves and _flower- 
scented gardens, where the Roman nobles 
kindly let you wander as you will. It 
charms you while you muse among the 
ancient ruins ; even in the ‘silence of the 
distant Colosseum, or amid the myriad roses 
that bloom upon the Palatine, or clamber 
up the crumbling walls, and let their clusters 
tumble thickly in huge, sweet-scented 
cascades. Here Philomel sings boldly in 
broad daylight, as if no fear of cage or 
kitchen ever came into her mind ; though 
possibly her ancestors may have been 
caught and plucked by Nero, or had their 
throats cut by Caligula, and their sweet 
tongues popped in a pie. 

The season was just closing when I 
arrived in Rome, and so I happily escaped 
most of the fashionable sights, which 
perhaps a little tend to cockneyfy ‘the 
noble classic city. I was not asked to see 
the hounds throw off on the Campagna, 
nor was I invited to a picnic in the Baths 
of Caracalla. I ‘might have seen the 
Colosseum ablaze with Bengal-lights, but 
I felt little wish to view it in that Crystal 
Palace fashion. I likewise might have 
joined a party to the Catacombs; but I 
was not tempted to wander underground, 
when there was so much to go and see 
above it. Of course I have been told that 
I have missed the best of sights, but that 
is a remark which no man can _ escape, 
however much he tries to tire his eyes 
when travelling. Rome was not built in 
a day, and hardly can be seen in much less 
than a month or two. I went there for a 
week; and when that was over I felt 
myself compelled to stay a fortnight 
longer, and when at length I left I had 
but just begun to find my way about, with- 
out the need of asking it, and to see a 
few of the best sights without hurrying 
to look at them. 

If I had been a sporting character, I 
could hardly have timed my visit any 
better than I did, for a great eyent came 
off precisely in the middle of it. Surely 
the First Roman Derby was a race to 
be remembered, and a “ fixture” (as the 





phrase goes) to be noted down beforehand. 
But for want of sporting ‘instincts, my ' 
memory for “ fixtures”’ toons in a 
lease, perhaps) is generally faulty ; and 
when the sun arosé on that eventful 
morning, I had no recollection of what 
had been announced for if. Indeed, by 
me, the famous day might ‘have wholly 
are unrecognised, but for the chance 
earing of the pop of a champagne-cork. 
This startled me a little as I sat eatin 
breakfast ; for it seemed a little baie fo 
the day for such explosions. And then I 
suddenly remembered that it was the 
Roman Derby Day, and my memory was 
confirmed by a glance at the gay couple 
who were drinking the champagne, and. 
who looked as gravely-glum as a pair of 
funeral mutes, which is a common look 
with racing men until, vinously or other- 
wise, their spirits are excited. Somehow 
Rome and Fe. 4 hardly seemed words 
congruous, though they were alliterative ; 
and I felt but small desire to’ see the 
Appian Way invaded by a host of bawling 
betting-men, or to hear their hoarse cries 
bellowing, “Three to one bar one,” or 
“Tll lay against the favourite,” even 
though transferred into more musical 
Italian, disturbing the sweet silence of the 
desolate Campagna. 

But if horses did not tempt me, I found 
donkeys more attractive, though it was. 
not in a race, but a march-past, I beheld 
them. One fine evening the Corso was 
crowded for an hour or more from one end 
to the other, to see the Roman artists 
returning in procession from their annual 
day’s outing. -Many carried blazing torches 
in their hands, and all were mounted on 
the long-eared coursers I have ‘named. 
They were attired in burlesque costume 
to represent a mimic army, and wore 
mostly monstrous pasteboard helmets, and 
pantomime jack-boots. For the heighten- 
Ing of stage effect; some of the stalwart 
troopers brandished long lath - swords, 
which presented the dread aspect of bein 
steeped’ in gore. The march-past dloked 
with a small detachment of artillery, a 
couple or so of wooden cannon, ass-drawn 
like the rest; and a covered market-cart 
to serve by way of ambulance. Although 
expectantly in waiting from eight till 
nearly ten, the crowd stood patientl 
enough, and neither shoved nor shouted, 


‘nor indulged in any horseplay when the 


donkeys came in sight. If I could picture 
a procession of our Royal Academicians, 
all arrayed in fancy dresses, and headed 
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by their graceful president, and riding 
home on domkoy-beak from Richmond Hill 
or Greenwich, with torches blazing in their 
hands, and a band of martial music 
blaring in their midst; still my mind 
would shrink from fancying the welcome 
they would meet with if they attempted 
a forced march along our crowded streets. 
It is difficult to say something new 
about Old Rome. On so well-worn a sub- 
ject scarce a word can now be written 
without committing plagiary. From the 
ancient odes of Horace to the recent walks 
of Hare, the theme has been worn thread- 
bare by a myriad of writers. All varieties 
of sentiment and style, too, have been 
spent on it, from the lofty verse of Byron 
to the lowly prose of Baedeker. If I 
venture to remark that there are really two 
Old Romes, the words may sound a little 
startling, but there is no novel truth in 
them. Everybody knows there is the Pagan 
Old Rome, which bids us go and worship 
its fine art in the Pantheon or the Capitol, 
and there is likewise the Christian Old 
Rome, which has added many a noble 
shrine to the temples of the past, and has 
raised many a stately dome for a far higher 
purpose than ancient heathen worship. To 
me, the older of the two Old Romes 
possessed by far the greater interest, and I 
visited the Forum much oftener than the 
Vatican. - I am rarely given to make a 
sentimental journey, but I certainly en- 
joyed a stroll along the Sacred Way, 
although its big, uneven stones are not a 
pleasant pavement. Still, I loved to go 
day-dreaming along that ancient thorough- 
fare, and see, in my mind’s eye, some pic- 
tures of the past, some street scenes of 
Old Rome, when there was life in the old 
city. I liked to fill the Forum with the 
market-folk who flocked to it, and to fancy 
‘how the togas went thronging to the 
Capitol when the news spread through the 
city of the death of Julius Cesar. I liked 
to hazard a conjecture where Brutus might 
have stood when he harangued the popu- 
lace just after that occurrence, and to guess 
about the spot where the wounds of 
Ceesar’s body were exposed to public view, 
when Mare Antony gave voices to those 
‘poor dumb mouths” in a speech perhaps 
less eloquent than Shakespeare has reported 
of him. There are but a few hundred 
yards of this old sacred street still visible ; 
but what a host of stately columns may be 
seen along its course, and what scenes of 
blood, and violence, and splendour, and 
decay its black stones must have witnessed ! 





More than all, perhaps, I loved to 
wander round the spacious Colosseum, and 
to fill its vast circumference with rows of 
fancied. faces, gazing all intently on the 
tragic scenes below. There, to make a 
Roman holiday, trained slaves and wretched 
captives were butchered by the score, and 
Christian maidens by the dozen were flung 
to the wild beasts. See, now the tender 
maidenhair is sprouting where their maiden 
blood was shed, and sweet wild-flowers are 
springing even in the very dens whence 
the wild beasts may have sprung. They 
who slaughtered the first Christians have 
perished in their turn. The temples where 
the heathen butchers may have worshipped 
are laid low, while a thousand bells are 
chiming far on high in the churches of the 
Cross. Where the cries of combat sounded, 
and the clamour of the people rose into a 
roar, now is heard the gentle cooing of the 
doves that nestle in the arches, or the 
twitter of the willow-wrens that fiy about 
the fennel-plants, whose tall bloom-stems 
rise like aloe-stalks, bearing their yellow 
blossoms high into the blue sky. 

As one looks upon its ruins, one cannot 
help reflecting on the evidence they furnish 
of the wealth of Ancient Rome, and the 
luxury of life to which its people were 
accustomed. What a rich feast there must 
have been on the Palatine alone of fine 
architecture decorated with most splendid 
statuary, may be judged in some slight 
measure from the fragments that are left. 
There were no jerry-builders in those days. 
The ruins of Old Rome seem meant to last 
as long as the hills whereon she stood. On 
the Palatine, for instance, there are walls 
of solid brickwork fully five feet thick; 
and stucco hard as stone, to the depth of 
quite four inches, is spread to give a 
surface for fine fresco work inside. It was 
somewhere on the Palatine that Cicero 
built his famous house, to which he added 


a top storey, as he mentions in a letter, and 


thereby robbed great Czesar’s palace of its 
view of the Capitol. Some notion of the 
grandeur of the Ciceronian edifice may be 
gathered from the fact that, when it was 
destroyed in a tumult of the mob, its 
owner received above a hundred thousand 
pounds (reckoned in our English money 

as compensation for his loss, and grumble 

very loudly at this insufficient recompense. 
I doubt if the most rising, or even the 
most risen, of our members of the bar 
could afford to live in houses of the rental 
represented by an outlay such as this. I 
doubt, too, if our civil engineers will 
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leave behind them works more lasting 
than the aqueducts which traverse the 
Campagna ; or in their engineering clever- 
ness can much surpass the skill displayed 
before the age of steam. There was great 
flourishing of trumpets about the move- 
ment of a single monolith from Egypt, and 
the uplifting it upon the Embankment of 
the Thames. In Rome there are a dozen 
of such obelisks to be seen, but history is 
dumb as to the method of their transit, 
and no journalist recorded all the perils 
that attended their passage up the Tiber, 
whose swift current must have certainly 
impeded their ascent. 

‘When the prophesied New Zealander 
pays his predicted visit to the ruins of old 
London, he may be as much astonished by 
our flimsy architecture. as he will be by 
the massiveness of masonry and brickwork 
which he may still find extant’in the ruins 
of Old Rome. Of the Thames Embank- 
inent possibly. sothe few fragments may 
remain, and a pair of Landseer’s lions, 
perhaps, may have survived, and there 
may even be a bit or two still left of 
London Bridge. But of the arches which 
adorn the Piazza, Covent Garden, no 
vestige will be visible, while the arch 
which long has beautified the Piazza del 
Populo will still be left intact. Perhaps 
the Roman aqueducts may even then be 
found in use, but of the Holborn Viaduct 
the traveller may vainly look for any trace. 
The Column “with the buried base” (now 
happily exhumed), may still be standin 
where it stood when Childe Harold muse 
in mournful verse upon its-—site; and 
the Colosseum may still excite the 
wonder of the tourist from New Zealand, 
who may have found no trace of the 
Monument of London, nor of the monstrous 
heap of yet more modern brick and mortar 
which now forms the Albert Hall. . 





SOCIAL VILLAGE LIFE IN 1800. 

TURNING over a pile of old books and 
papers which had lain snugly in a garret of 
an old English manor-house for centuries, 
some choice treasures of MS. records were 
discovered, and also some letters which 
appeared to have but little in them of 


interest, for they were but of recent date, 


compared to the volumes carefully written 
some four centuries since; but yet on 
running through them, they brought home 
most forcibly the wondrous change in 
social life that this century has witnessed. 





The principal document which led us 
back into the home life of 1800, was the 
fragment of a diary started by a young 
lady on January lst in that year. The 
book in which she began, with probably a 
fixed resolve to enter, day by day, the great 
events of her life, has but little of the 
dainty appearance of a ladies’ pocket-book. 
About a foot square, and an inch thick, 
bound in stout white parchment, and made 
of good, stout, strong paper, it looks more 
like that for which it SS since for a time 
been used, a farmer’s account-book, than 
the pet companion of a lady in her boudoir. 
The diary-keeping appears to have been an 
after-thought, as the beginning of the book 
is occupied by a collection of recipes copied 
out apparently for the owner of the book, 
as only a few are in her own handwriting. - 

Some of these recipes are curious, as ‘to 
make a floating island,” ‘to make walnut- 
water for. bruises and cuts;” this is a mild 
remedy and not particularly unpleasant ; 
but. “an approved receipt for a cough, in 
either young or old,” is suggestively un- 
pleasant. “Take a calf’s liver and two 
handfuls of chervil, boil them in a gallon 
of spring-water to a quart, then strain, and 
give the patient a coffee-cup full every 
morning fasting, and every night going to 
rest.” It kindly adds, “If their stomach 
will stand it, they may take a little at 
noon,” and, perhaps needlessly, enjoins, 
“they must not take any other medicine 
whilst under this course.” After this it is 
pleasant to come upon “to make little 
cakes for tea,” which has a cosy ring about 
it; and, farther on, it is curious to notice 
how nobility descended in those days to 
petty little matters concerning the stomach. 
The last recipe but one is that “ my sister 
uses for ‘her pickled pork, given by 
Miss —-——, whose mother got it from 
the Duke of Somerset.” How useful the 
duke would have been in the -butchering 
department of the Army and Navy 
Stores! The then and now have their 
assimilations. 

After the recipes, comes poetry. The 
book is made to do duty as an album, but 
most of the pieces are written by the fair 
owner of the volume, The first piece 
copied is by “Charlotte Smith,” “in 
unison with my own feeling.” It com- 
mences : 

Ah, why will morning with officious care ; 
but the best part of these lines, and of - 
those that follow, are generally the bits 
with which M..W., the owner of the book, 
endorses all the melancholy ideas that are 
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told in rhymed heroics ; such as in the 
next Daa she places at the head : 

“ How refreshing sleep is to the miserable’ 
none but: the wretched in 
from experience.” ' 

The diary which comes farther on in the 
book hardly gives the idea of a wretched 
woman, but from it may leak out a cause | 
for this, phrase. Of course Miss Smith 
writes a poem To the Moon. This is a 
sad complaint.of Miss Smith’s sad fate; she 
watches the moon’s shadow, although there 
is no sun eclipse, and. regardless. of a’ 
*“* Proctor,” who is to follow her, yearns to: 
be released from here to live in the (dead 
ashes of the) moon, This; sad and forlorn 
lady who, in 1800, revels in gaiety, writes, 
in 1799, over a poem on Hope, by the same 
Miss Smith, ‘Could I now :feel one hope, : 
life would haye charms!” 

All the usual subjects of poets are dwelt 
upon by Miss Smith. Fortitude she hails 
as a ‘‘ Nymph of the Rock,” and fancy as a 
“Queen of Shadows.” Farther on is copied 
out an extract from Bidlake’s sermons on 
a good conscience, and following this, is a, 
letter of six or seven quarto pages, written 
by a servant to her lover, and given to 
him immediately after her death. 

The fragment of the diary itself is 
headed in full, ‘‘ January the first, 1800.” 
Without any shirking the matter, here 
is a full determination to commence the 
century by keeping a diary, and the first 
entry uncle: “The Miss Greens dined with 
us; we had a fiddle in the evening ; sent 
for Miss —— and her brothers Hugh and 
Joe; we had a pleasant dance; did not 
break up till three o’clock.” 

On the next day the frost has broken 
up and they are kept within doors, but 
on the third a certain John and his sister 
call, and again the next day, and on the 
5th the mother of Mr. John sends, asking 
the fair diarist to dinner, of course not to 
meet Mr, John. She enters whom they 
met and that they “had a pleasant dance 
and then partook of a very good supper.” 
No sham, ethereal young damsel this; she 
enjoys the good things of the earth in 
spite of her wail, in 1799, of “Could I 
now feel one hope!” Indeed, she appears 
to enjoy the world fairly even without 
one. 

The next day she devotes to writing to 
her sister and friends, of course telling 
them whom she had met, all about the 
dances, with not-to-be-resisted notes anent 
Mr. John. 

The next day again, she goes to a ball in 


ow. I can speak 





the nearest town, and meets “a number -|- 


of people there,” and John’s mother takes 
her home to supper after the ball, and 
with glee she states, “we did-not go to 
bed till near six.” . Again, the next da 
Mr. John’s mother follows: up. the attack. 
and gives a quiet little dinner to just. five 
other friends, and she, M, W., does not go 
to bed till past twelve. : 


But a very short entry tells the story of . 
* We were alone’; I wrote - 


the next day : 
letters in the eve.” The next two days 
are again full of gaiety at the house of 
Mr. John’s mother. 

Sunday is a noteworthy day. The great 
man from ‘the great house calls and invites 
them to a ballon the Thursday ; ‘she also 
goes out to dinner and sees a little lot of 
grandchildren sent home from their Christ- 
mas visit to their grandmother. The old 
lady is left in great grief for their loss, and 
the children were likewise much affected. 


Day after day in the January month is’ 


but one succession of ‘dining and dancing, 
always with the same people, and the 
résult is that.on the following Sunday a 
note is made, ‘I hada great pain in my 
head.” But the next day the snow pre- 
vents their going out and so gives her a 
day of rest. On the following day again 
they dine out “on alittle goose, won-at a 
rafile.” County families rarely now indulge 
in raffling for geese. The next day is an 
eventful one; she goes into the country 
town on Mr. John’s mother’s horse behind 
John; one can picture John’s head being 
more often turned behind than towards the 
horse’s head. 

This is a new pleasure, and‘ a little 
arrangement appears to have been made 
for some friends to drive her in a -post- 
chaise on the following day to another 
small town ; but she does not drive back 
with them, for curiously enough John is 
there on his mother’s horse, and again she 
rides home behind him. It was “a very 
stormy, rainy. day, it rained hard all the 
way ; we were quite-wet.through,” and the 
entry winds up with the pointed note, “I 
drew on Mr. —— for eight guineas.” The 
next entry is a sad one, and curiously 
enough the writer enters the date rightly, 
and crosses it out, entering a wrong one, 
and the date after this is not put at all, 
simply the day. It is a very short entry, 
and tells its own tale: “John went to 
London ; left us all very low-spirited ; sat 
at work all day.” 

Up to this date our fair diarist has not 
spoken. of work, and her duties would 
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make one think her life but. a butterfly 
existence of pleasure ; but the month of 
January is over, John is gone to far 
distant ‘London, and the, play of life 
must end, and work begin.- There are 
three or four more entries of visits and 
visiting, and then comes the entry, Thurs- 
day, ‘‘Busy ironing all day; very fine 
weather,” and next to it Friday, ‘“ Hard at 
work making shirts for Andrew; hardly 
moved from my seat the whole day,” and 
yet again the next day, “ Very busy shirt- 
making.” On Sunday, February 2nd, the 
date is again carefully given, and the entry 
notes the receipt of a letter from’ a lady- 


friend, and that they went to church, and 


ends, ‘A miry, disagreeable day,” and so 
ends this fragment of a shortlived diary. 
One month and two days brings to an 
end the diary which was begun with great 
decision and exactness. 

But this fragment gives the working and 
holiday life in those old days when the 
receipt of a letter was noteworthy. For 
the owner of this diary was of a good 
family, and moved in high -circles, as some 
old letters which were found with the 
diary will show. 

After the diary are some blank pages, of 
course meant to have been filled in with 
the diurnal notes, but the old pastime of 
copying poetry is again taken up, and 
some original lines, “ written by me,” fill 
some pages, Blair's sermons are again 
seized upon for an éxtract, but an event in 
1805 arouses her to another poetical effort, 
and she. writes some sixteen lines, “On 
the last order Lord Nelson gave,” cruelly 
mangling the order by beginning: “ Eng- 
land expects each man will act his part.” 

The old house where this lady lived and 
loved, and where- John came riding up 
on his mother’s horse to take her behind 
him to go into the little country town, is 
a fine specimen of the comfortable old 
English mansions, now mostly being turned 
into farmhouses. 
church, a side door from the lawn leading 
into the churchyard, from whence on a 
Sunday the family issued, receiving the 
bows and curtsies of the peasants, as they 


_ passed up the pathway to the chancel-door 


to enter the square old pew overshadowed 
by the pulpit, and hidden from the gaze 
of the villagers in the nave by the pro- 
jecting buttresses of the chancel arch. 

At the front gates is the village pond, 
overshadowed by a grand old elm, which is 
still waving in its beauty, and beneath it 
are still standing in perfect order the 


It is next door to the. 





village stocks, where many a village de- 
linquent has probably been passed by M.W. 
A row of old pollen shelter the pathway 
to ‘the church, and upon one of these, 
ealled the Vicar’s Tree, even to-day are 

the. written - notices of the great 
events which convulse the little community. 
The mark of the tennis-courts are still 
visible against the north wall of the church, 
where perchance M. W. had also often 
seen the villagers enjoying a game of 
tennis amidst the graves of the village 
forefathers. 

Lying beside the diary were some old 
letters, the dates upon some of them vary- 
ing from 1790 to 1805, most of them 
received: apparently by the mother of the 
young lady, from one who bears a name that 
was noted in the wars of that date, while 
various references show the circle in which 
our family moved, and, together with the 
diary, they give a striking insight into the 
life of 1800. These letters being by a 
lady, unfortunately, have no date ; they are 
written on a Saturday night, or perhaps the 
day of the month is put, but, alas! never the 
year; but it would not be difficult to give 
the exact year. One of this lady’s letters 
refers pathetically to some money which 
has lately fallen to her. She says: “ Mr. 
B. has paid me a part of my money, and 
I am soon to have the remainder, thanks 
to for what I have got, for if they 
had ‘not told his brother, I believe the 
bishop’s breaking his neck would not have 
been much use to me.” Probably the 
bishop would hardly have enjoyed such a 
business-like reference to his broken neck ; 
but our writer is outspoken, for in the 
latter part of ‘the same letter she writes : 
“The poor Duke of Gloucester, who every- 
body loves, is dangerously ill, and indeed 
I am afraid there is but little hope of his 
recovery. It is reported he sent a message 
by Lord North to the king, entreating him 
to take care of his wife and children, and 
that—the brute, I should have said, if he 
was not.the king—made: answer, he saw ; 
no reason why he should do more for him 
than he had hitherto done.” In another 
of her letters she says: “I give you some 
little proof of my esteem and respect for 
you when I tell you that these moments 
I employ in writing to you are a part of 
the last twenty-four hours I shall be in 
England.” They set out for France on the 
morrow, and her brother being upon secret 
service, she can say no more about it. At 
another time it was determined that two 
young ladies and Molly, the writer’s maid, 
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should go to Dunkirk in Lord Byron’s | them in any ma a mere sypher” (he 
yacht. hat trim ladies’-maid would now | was rather puzzled over “cypher,” so he 


suffer to be called Molly? The important 
part of this letter is in the postscript, which 
runs: “My white gown begins to wear under 
the arms. How does Mrs. C.’s crape one 
do?” Colonies were being lost to England, 
all Europe was combined against her ; but 
this fair dame, dating now from Cobham, 
gives as her choice bit of news that her 
white gown is beginning to wear. 

Another letter from another lady-friend 
gives another instance of how christian- 
names fall out of date. She thanks the 
one to whom she is writing for her kind 
attentions to “Charity,” who appears to 
be a daughter, and then continues : “ I see 
upon the papers” (the word “ upon” for 
“in” is always now used in the village) 
“Lord Cornwallis is appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. I hope he will get 
Master Andrew”—the young gentleman 
for whom the shirts were made—“ upon 
the list,” etc., giving a little peep into the 
patronage of the past. 

Another letter, which is of a little later 
date, and has not quite so old-world an 
appearance, is sent from the quiet little 
town of Ashford, in Kent, in the year 1805. 
It is from a son to a mother. Although 
the youngster alludes pathetically to “ the 
fate of war,” having just had to march 
fourteen miles, his letter has nothing very 
pectliarly sad about it. Like other young- 
sters, his allowance troubles him. There 
being no barracks in Ashford, he has to pay 
to his captain six shillings a week in excess 
of his six shillings lodging-money allowed 
him, which is a great pull from his pay. 
Ashford must have been very different then 
from now, or the young rascal presumes 
upon his mother’s ignorance, and profits by 
the difficulty of travel, for he says, ‘“‘ There 
~is not a lodging to be got of any kind of 
decency,” a little fact his mother would 
hardly have believed could she have seen 
the comfortable old town. ‘You quite 
hurt me,” he says, ‘‘ by thinking me extra- 
vagant, I stint myself as much as possible 
to avoid troubling you, but you know my 
pay, and you might of known officers live 
on it in your time, but it t’was quite diffe- 
rent to these times.” His spelling is rather 
curious, but he is decidedly apt at cajolery. 
“Thad rather cut my hand off than be 
obliged to trouble you if necessity did not 
oblige me, but in the course of a few years 
I hope to repay you. Consider an officer’s 
life. What is he thought of if he shuns 
his brother-officers, or never to mix with 





dots the “ y” to make sure of it) “ by the 
whole of them. However, I will leave off 
this subject ; I know it vexes you.” And 
so he drops it, and, as he cannot ask for 
money after this, he continues at once: 
“Would be obliged to you to send me 
some shirts, etc.” (the “ etc.” is very good), 
“‘as the expedition is expected to be called 
out every day.” What mother could resist 
this? And so, with another gentle hint, 
he adds: “I received the money you sent 
me quite safe, and, rather than it should 
have distressed you, would have starved 
myself rather than have written again.” 
And so he writes for “ shirts, etc.” 

Poor fellow! was the expedition called 
out, and did he, like so many thousand 
Englishmen, leave his bones in Spain, to 
satisfy “ Boney’s” land-greed, or did he 
come back after “15,” to repay his 
mother by his safety? His name is one 
well honoured in later years in English 
history. 

And so we will close this picture of 
English life but eighty years since—a time 
within the memory of many, but to the 
middle-aged of to-day and to the young a 
time of the dim past, when life was 
strangely different to the rush and struggle 
amidst which we now live. This diary and 
letters contain but trivial facts, but they 
help to give a quaint picture of village-life 
in 1800. 





TO-MORROW. 
*“You’Lt come to-morrow then ;” light words lightly 


said, - 
ae ee waved her little hand, gaily he bared his 
ead, 


‘* You'll come to morrow then,” and the man on his 
errand went, . 

With a tender prayer on heart and lip, yet on his 
work intent. 


The woman a moment lingered; ‘would he turn 
for a parting look ?” ‘ 

Then with half a smile and half a sigh, her house- 
hold burthen took. j 


‘You'll come to-morrow then,” and when the 
morrow broke, 

Pale lips in the crowded city, of the “ railway 
accident,” spoke ; 

A strong man in a stranger’s home, in death’s dread 
quiet lay, . 

And a woman sobbed a full heart out in a cottage 
a mile away. 


So lightly our thoughts leap onward, so lightly we |. 


hope and plan, ; 

While fate waits grimly by and smiles, to watch her 
plaything—man— 

Discounting the dim strange future, while his blind 
eyes cannot see, 

What.a single flying hour brings; where the next 
step may be. 
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And love floats laughing onward, and at his side 
. glides sorrow, . 

While men and women between them walk, and 
say, “* We'll meet to-morrow !” 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. PART II. 

A WONDROUS change has taken place 
in Leicestershire since the days of Hugh 
Latimer. The yeomanry and the race of 
small squires have mostly disappeared as 
holders of the land, and in their place 
we have large estates, fine grass-farms, 
occupied by skilful cattle-breeders and 
horse-dealers ; kennels, where hounds and 
huntsmen are of the highest class ; princely 
establishments, where all the mysteries of 
the art of venerie find distinguished adepts; 
a throng of fair women rm well-mounted 
men to be found at every meet. All these 
things are associated with Market Har- 
borough and Melton Mowbray—names 
| which to readers of the florid school of 
sporting literature will call up visions of 
thoroughbred horses and huntsmen in pink, 
impressions perhaps derived from the 
sketches of Leech or Phiz, Here, too, we 
find the dignified little mansions of the 
smaller squirearchy—such as you may 
see represented in the plates of that 
famous county history of Nicholls ; houses 
square and solid, with their rudimentary 
wings, and their porticos and entablatures, 
the stables looking over the wall upon the 
smooth lawn, where the bob-tailed nag is 
waiting for his portly master—stables in 
good, solid, rustic stonework, with a little 
turret and a fox on the weather-vane, sup- 
ported by curiously-twisted iron flourishes, 
and now let furnished for the hunting 
season, to some foreign princess, perhaps, 
or millionaire from the Antipodes. 

But Market Harborough, which stands 
to Melton in the relation of Medina to 
Mecca to the faithful foxhunter, has a 
kind of history of’ its own, irrespective of 
hunting. We are told that its name was 
formerly written Herberburr- Buggedon. 
But this formidable title must not be taken 
too seriously. It was thus written at a date 
when spelling often ran wild, and, after all, 
only amounts to Hereburgh by Bowdon, 
for notwithstanding its dignity as a market- 
town, and its fine, handsome old church, 
Harborough is in essence but a hamlet of 
the latter parish, Hence its curiously 


contracted liberties, which extend only over 
the actual site of the town, a circumstance 
which gives rise to the old saying that “a 





oose will eat all the grass that grows in 
arborough field.” The name of the place 
would lead one to expect to find a Danish 
camp in the neighbourhood, and a camp 
there is, which has the credit, however, of 
being Roman, but, as the predatory Danes 
often made use of the old Roman earth- 
works, probably enough the camp became 
known as the Hereburgh, from its occupa- 
tion by the Danes. For in this connection 
we shall generally find the name of 
Harbour, which is plentifully scattered all | 
over the country, with Cold Harbours 
almost innumerable, of all which our 
Market Harborough may be said to be the 
metropolitan city. But some say that the 
town is so called because it afforded har- 
bourage to the king on his progresses north 
or southwards, and it certainly gave shelter 
to Charles just before the fatal battle of 
Naseby, while from here Cromwell wrote 
his triumphant letter, announcing the great 
victory, to the Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Perhaps the modern repute of - 
Market Harborough is a good deal owing 
to the famous fox-earths of the adjoining 
parish of Gumley, famous for the race of 
foxes stout and staunch, racy of the soil, as 
it were, which keep up the reputation of the 
Leicestershire foxes. In this last parish, 
too, is a fine reservoir, almost rising to the 
dignity of a lake, which supplies the Union 
Canal, its waters finding their way, as chance ~ 
directs, into the Humber er the Severn. 
Next to Gumley the village of Foxton 
seems actually to have taken its name from 
the animal so much venerated in the county. 
Then we have a little group of Lang- 
tons, five at least, with Church Langton at 
their head. This last recalls the memory 
of Parson Hanbury, a worthy of the last 
century, who, with sound views on the 
subject of planting trees, with which he 
clothed many of the bare heaths in the 
neighbourhood, entertdined also sanguine 
and visionary projects which were to follow 
as the result of his operations. A college 
was to be founded, with an array of pro- 
fessors on liberal salaries ; a cathedral that 
was to cast Lincoln in the shade; vast 
hospitals, where the ills of the flesh would 
find ready and gratuitous cure, and alms- 
houses where the patients might pass their 
remaining days in rest and quietness. The 
parish, too, was to be the home of music 
and the arts, All the details of- these 
various establishments were settled by the 
indefatigable Parson Hanbury, even to the 
minutiz of academical costume. Even the 
endowment fund of this great scheme was 
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not wanting, although, perhaps, it was a little 
inadequate in amount. Fifteen hundred 
pounds had been set aside by this amiable 
enthusiast, divided into parcels of a hun- 
dred pounds each, which, put out at com- 
pound interest, were eventually to provide 
for the various items of the scheme; one 
parcel for the college, one for the minster, 
and so on. Possibly this endowment is 
still existing, and accumulating according 
to its founder’s directions, and the great- 
ness of Church Langton may be approach- 
ing in the centuries that are to come. 
arther eastward in this pleasant, fertile 
land lies Hallaton, with its curious castle- 
hill, a conical mound one hundred and 
eighteen feet high, surrounded by for- 
midable earthworks. The history of 
these remains is lost in the obscurity of 
the past. It is doubtful whether a feudal 
fortress ever occupied the site ; and in all 
probability the tumulus dates from much 
earlier than the feudal period. A curious 


-observance, which long obtained in the 


village, may be in some remote way con- 
nected with its early history, and we may 
even see in it some vestige of ancient 
sacrificial rite—a view to which, perhaps, the 
name of the village, if we assume it to 
have originally been Hallowedtown, adds a 
little probability. It seems that the rent 
of a field at Hallaton had long been 
devoted—it is said, owing to the bequest.of a 
former landowner—to the curious purpose of 
providing a certain number of hare-pies,with 
a corresponding quantity of jugs of ale, 
which on Easter Monday were carried to a 
certain place in thevicinity of the castle, and 
there put into a hole, to be scrambled for 
by the inhabitants generally. The rational- 
istic spirit of a later age suggested a change 
in the composition of the pies to the more 
commonplace veal-and-ham ; but with this 
trifling innovation the practice was con- 
tinued until recent-days, and is perhaps 
going on still. 

We are now on the borders of Rutland, 
where in a sequestered spot once stood the 
priory of Launde, founded in the twelfth 
century for black canons. At the dissolu- 
tion the priory was given to Thomas Crom- 
well, Wolsey’s successor in royal favour, 
who made use of the place as an occasional 
residence. Here is buried one of Crom- 


‘ well’s descendants. From this point we may 


trace the first beginning of the Cromwells 
in this part of England, enriched by 
the spoils of the abbeys; from whom the 
renowned Oliver sprung, by a Welshman 
who bore the familiar patronymic of 





Williams, and who, on his marriage, 
assumed his wife’s name of Cromwell. 
Here the little streams flow towards the 
Welland, reminding us that we are on the 
verge of that great plain which stretches 
with hardly a break to the fens of Lincoln- 
shire and the distant sea, But a little 
farther north, and the brooks run to join 
the Wreak, a feeder.of the Soar and the 
Trent. Here upon the old highway ‘to 
Nottingham lies a little hamlet, whose 
name, Burton Lazars, recalls its ancient 
unhappy reputation as the great lazar- 
house of the kingdom, the chief of the 
many hospitals founded in England for 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers from 
leprosy—that mysterious scourge of the 
middle ages. A spring which rises here had 
a great reputation for the cure of leprosy, 
and still has some local fame for its effi- 
cacy in scorbutic complaints. ‘A leper 
used to be called a lazar,” an old writer 
tells us, ‘from being full of sores, like 
Lazarus.” The ceremonies observed on 


the occasion of declaring a man a leper,. 


and cutting him off from social intercourse, 
were in the highest degree terrible and 
tragic. After a dismal mass in church, he 


“was conducted to a solitary abode, far 


from all society, and was provided with 
a hood, a cloak, a sheepskin rug, a pair of 
clappers, a leathern girdle, and a birchen 
staff. The clappers were for giving notice 
of his approach, in order that people 


might get out of his way, and also asa 


notice to the charitable wayfarer that a 
fit object for his compassionate alms was 
at hand. The leper hospital at Burton 
was assisted by contributions from every 
part of England, but was chiefly supported 
by the powerful family of Mowbray. 

It is a prevalent belief that leprosy was 
introduced into Europe by crusaders re- 
turning from the East, but this notion has 
beeh refuted by the researches of French 
archeologists, who have. shown that as 
early as the sixth century of the Christian 
era the number of lepers spread about in 
Gaul had attracted the attention of pro- 
vincial councils, The Council of Orleans, 
held in the sixth century, imposed on the 
bishops the duty of visiting the lepers, 
and assisting them with the funds of the 
Church. That of Lyons, held in 563, 
also recommended them to the care of the 


Church, From that time many popes | 


and bishops interested themselves in the 
condition of the lepers. And coming 
down to the twelfth century, we find our 
own Henry the Second, who had a kind 
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human heart with his many failings, very 
active in founding leper hospitals both in. 
England and Normandy. Doubtless the 
King was a benefactor to this hospital at 
~ Burton, which was founded during his time. 
. The proud and ill-fated Mowbrays, who 
have left this one sweet memory of charity 
to the poor and afflicted, have. given their 
name to the adjoining town of Melton; 
the metropolis, as we may call it, of fox- 
hunting, and the centre of a rich grass 
country whose dairy products rival, and, 
perhaps, excel those of fertile Cheshire, 
A great part.of the cheese known as 
Stilton comes from this neighbourhood— 
the cheese having, it is said, gained its 
first reputation from the landlord of The 
Bell Inn, at Stilton, in Huntingdon, who, 
| being a Leicestershire man, was supplied 
with cheese from a famous dairy near 
Melton. The origin of the fame of Melton 
for raised pork-pies is more doubtful. The 
waste products of the dairies feed the pigs, 
and, as everybody knows, dairy-fed pork is 
the daintiest and best ; but whence came 
the skilful _pastrycook who first contrived 
those crisp, ornamental cases so delicious 
and so dyspeptic? Itis said that Melton 
turns out more than a hundred and fifty 
tons of pork-pies each year —to furnish 
which a herd of three thousand pigs must 
squeak their last. A day’s work or less for 
Chicago, someone may suggest; but then 
we must take quality and finish into con- 
sideration. Better a day of Melton, it may 
be said, than a cycle of Chicago, 
Following the course of the river 
Wreak, which is also that of the railway 
between Melton and Lyston Junction, the 
traveller comes to the little station of 
Brooksby, and close by, where was once a 
village, but where now are only a gentle- 
man’s seat and a farmhouse, is the former 
home of the Villiers family. Here 
was born a younger son of a common- 
place country baronet; the handsome, 
brilliant George Villiers, the spoilt child of 
fortune. His father, Sir George, married 
a second wife, Mary, daughter of Anthony 
Beaumont of Glenfield, of the “‘ Beaumont 
and Fletcher” strain, and from his mother, 
no doubt, he derived that sweet disposition 
and those’ excellent gifts of nature, justly 
attributed to- him by his contemporaries. 
A bright and beautiful boy, his mother’s 
darling, but of no great account in his 
father’s house, where there were elder 
brothers of the former marriage, naturally 
jealous and masterful, young George was 
sent to school at ten years old, “ to one 





Mr. Anthony Code, at. Billesdon, in this 
county, where he also learned the grounds 
of musick,” and there remained till the 
death of his father, Sir George, when, being 
thirteen years old, his mother took him to 
her jointure house, at Goodby Maureward 
—or Marwood, in the spelling of to-day—a 
village alittle to the north of Melton. — 
Whatever: his faults, George Villiers was 
an affectionate son and brother. His 


‘mother, to whose singular affection and 


care he owed his good bringing up, was 
determined that her son’s grace and beauty 
of person should want no advantages in 
the way of the fashionable culture of the 
day, and so young George was sent into 
France, where he learnt the language as 
well as riding, fencing, and dancing. He 
returned. to his mother’s roof when he was 
twenty-one or so, and after spending about 
a year at home, went up to London, where 
le hung about the Court for some time, 
his ambition then soaring no higher than 
one of the smaller offices about the Court 
might satisfy, with the hand of some 
wealthy citizen’s daughter. 

It was on one of the royal progresses that 
‘the King first took notice of the handsome 
youth, and at. Apethorpe, in Northampton- 
shire, his majesty is said to have been 
much struck with him. And, again, when - 
from his favourite hunting-seat at Royston, 
King James visited. the scholars of Cam- 
bridge, who entertained him with a play 
called. Ignoramus, George Villiers was . 
among the players, distinguished by his 
noble person set off by all the advantages 
of rich attire. .“ Of all wise men living, 
the King was the most delighted and 
taken with. handsome persons and fine 
cloaths.” The reigning favourite, the 


. infamous Carr, had brought the King into 


so much discredit from the crimes and 
intrigues with which he was mixed up, that 
the monarch’s best friends were eager to | 
advance the interests of a more respectable 
candidate. From his first introduction 
to James, Villiers advanced by leaps and 
bounds to the highest dignities—if digni- 
ties they could be called in such a connec- 
tion. - Appointed gentleman of the bed- 
chamber in 1615, he became successively 
Master of the Horse. and High Admiral, 
Baron, Viscount, Earl, and Marquis, within 
a short two years ; “ the chiefest person in 
the realm, without dispute,” disposing of 
all. the honours and offices of the three 
kingdoms. In his prosperity, George 
Villiers did not forget his own connections. 
His mother was raised to the dignity of 
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Countess of Buckingham, and his own 
brothers were advanced to the peerage. 
His brothers of the half-blood, Buckingham 
seems tohave left to their ownrural dignities. 

Once more old Sir George Villiers, of 
Leicestershire, makes his appearance on 
the scene, towards the close of his brilliant 
son’s career. But this time he came in the 
shape of a warning ghost—an apparition as 
well authenticated as any such cases can be. 
The story is told by Lilley, the astrologer 
and almanack-writer, who was himself a 
Leicestershire man ; but it is also reported 
by less suspicious witnesses. To an ancient 
country friend then, who happened to be 
at the time in London, appeared one night 
in a vision, the old Leicestershire baronet, 
in his antique doublet, with his grey, 
grizzled locks. The ghost adjured the 
country squire to seek out his son, George 
Villiers, and warn him that death was 
imminent unless he separated himself 
from his present companions. Our country 
squire, a little frightened at the vision, was 
still more alarmed next morning at the 
notion of seeking an interview with one 

80 highly placed, and with such a foolish 
tale as his excuse ; and so he very properly 
went about his business, and took no notice 
of the ghostly commission. But next 
night old Sir George appeared again, dis- 
tressed and reproachful. Again he de- 
livered his message, and besought his friend 
in moving terms to fail not to deliver it to 
his son. This time our squire was con- 
vinced of the good faith of the ghost. He 
sought out the Duke, always pleasant and 
accessible, and told the story of the two- 
fold apparition. 

The Duke—George Villiers was Duke of 
Buckingham by this time—was pleased and 
amused with the recital, but as sceptical and 
incredulous as any nineteenth-century pro- 

fessor of science, while he dismissed the 

bearer of news from the spirit-world with 
polite mockery, and our squire returned to 
his quarters mournfully convinced that all 
the ghostly warnings in the world would 
not keep a wilful man from his way. But 

a third night appeared old Sir George of 
Brooksby (and the spectre’s conformity with 
established rules as to ghosts, inspires a 
certain confidence in his genuineness), and 

the ghost, no longer reproachful, was more 
melancholy than ever. The spirit was 
aware of the mocking reception his message 
had received, but. only let his good friend 
try once more, and this time he should go 
armed with a secret that should command 
belief. Here the ghostly voice sank to a 





whisper, and what the secret might be has 
never transpired. 

On this occasion the Duke was not so 
accessible as before ; he would have nothing 
to say to the unfortunate old gentleman. 
But our squire caught him as he rode forth 
with a train of gentlemen, and gave him 
the message. The Duke, it is reported, 
turned pale. He acknowledged that what 
had just been told him was known to only 
one person living besides himself. But he 
was not to be turned from his purpose by 
anyone living or dead ; and soon the dagger 
of Felton closed the Duke’s career, and 
justified the ghostly warning. 

All this was believed at the time, but it 
is only fair to say that rationalistic people 
suggested that the secret disclosed by the 
ghost was also known to Buckingham’s 
mother, and that it was she who, ever 
anxious for his safety, and seeing the 
dangers that threatened him on all sides, 
had devised these means of giving her son 
an emphatic caution. But, after all, Buck- 
ingham was fortunate in his death, and in 
his tomb among Kings and Princes in 
Westminster Abbey. It was he, perhaps, 
more than anyone, who had caused that 
deep distrust of the Court and disgust at 
its doings, which culminated later on in the 
great civil war. And thus it may be said 
that in this quiet country nook of Brooksby 
was hatched the cockatrice egg,whose issue 
destroyed the ancient monarchy of England. 

Below the ancient abode of the Villiers 
family, the river Wreak loses its identity in 
the river Soar, and presently on the left 
bank rises Mount Sorrel, which is Mount 
Soar-hill, being analysed, and therefore 
tautological in its present form. The mount 
rises steeply to the height of a hundred 


. feet, and was formerly crowned by a strong 


castle—a sort of robber’s nest—like the 
smaller castles on the Rhine, but was 
déstroyed utterly in the thirteenth century. 
There is something startling in the appear- 
ance of this bold -rock among the quiet, 
pastoral scenery, and quarries of syenite 
and granite seem unconformable with 
grass-farms, and hunting fixtures. 

Farther to the south, among a nest 
of hills that culminate at Mount Sorrel, 
lies Bradgate, with the ruins of the old 
manor-house of the Greys of Groby. Here 
was born the best known and mostlamented 
of that family, Lady Jane Grey, the queen 
of a day, and unhappy sufferer for the 
ambition of less worthy people. Her father, 
Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and after- 
wards Duke of Suffolk, had married Frances, 
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the eldest daughter of Charles Brandon, 
Earl of Suffolk, the cloth of frieze, who 
was matched with cloth of gold, in the 
person of Mary, the sister of his royal 
master, Henry, and the widow of Louis of 
France. An unhappy heritage it proved, 
this share in the blood royal bringing 
father and daughter to the block. After 
Henry Grey’s death, although his property 
was confiscated to the crown, yet hi 
Duchess enjoyed her life interest, and 
presently consoled herself for his loss by 
marrying her servant, or steward, Adrian 
Stocks. The Duchess’s estates were ex- 
tensive, both in Leicestershireand Warwick- 
shire, and Stocks, a sharp, shrewd man, 
understood how to make hay while the 
sun shone; but excited the lasting dis- 
pleasure of the Warwickshire folk by 
pulling down the church-tower known as 
the Lanthern of Arden for the sake of its 
materials, One wonders whether Shake- 
speare, who must have heard a good deal 
of this grasping steward in his youth, had 
him in mind when he drew the character 
of Malvolio. 

Then there is Rothly Temple close by, 
where once was a commandery of the 
Knights Templars, and in whose hall is 
kept the bed of Richard the Third, before 
alluded to as brought from Leicester. 
Lower down the river Soar lies Quorndon, 
whence the world-renowned Quorn hounds 
take their title. Quorn was once the 
seat. of the man who may be called the 
father of English sport, the famous Hugo 
Meynell, “‘long esteemed the first fox- 
hunter in the kingdom.” Up to Meynell’s 
days the fox had been chiefly hunted as a 
noxious animal, by people who wanted to 
kill him ;.it was Meynell who set the 
example of preserving foxes, and of bring- 
ing together large fields of sportsmen to 
share his hospitality. The splendid enter- 
tainments given by Mr. Meynell to his 
friends, at the commencement of the 
hunting season, have hardly been outshone 
by modern masters of hounds. And we 
read that in 1791, on the first day of 
hunting, upwards of three hundred horse- 
men and ladies in carriages were assembled 
at cover side. 

A little farther brings us to Lough- 
borough, a sleek, comfortable, Quakerish- 
looking town—although not the resort of 
Quakers, as far as we know—and in the 
midst of a green and pleasant country which 
joins the town without any unpleasant 
border-land of slums; while a mixture of 
agriculture and quiet, leisurely trade seems 





country—prosperous, slightly lethargic, and 
without any history to speak of. 

A few miles beyond Loughborough we 
come to Dishley, noted in agricultural 
annals as the abode of one of the earliest 
scientific breeders of sheep and cattle, 
Farmer Bakewell, who, with his famous 
bull, Twopenny, and his sheep of the 
improved Dishley model, led the way in 
the art of building up improved varieties 
by a system of judicious selection. Bake- 
well was one of the earliest to practise the 
stall-feeding of cattle, and his farm was 
one of the first of model farms, while 
Bakewell himself, a broad, hearty yeoman, 
of the good old English breed, gave an hos- 
pitable welcome to all who came to criticise 
his improvements, and free advice and in- 
formation to all who wanted to learn. 

And ‘now there is only left that fertile 
tract in the fork of the Soar and the Trent, 
where Castle Donington stands in stately 


magnificence, as if no evil fortune could | 


possibly betide. And then, with Kegworth 
and its gypsum beds, we come to the river 
Trent again, and the limits of the county. 

But there is one corner which we have 
not yet visited, where the upland wolds 
that rise gently from the basin of the river 
Wreak, break off suddenly in a steep edge 
overlooking the vale of Belvoir; and, at the 
extreme end of this edge, on a commandin 
brow overlooking the great plain watere 
by Trent and Witham, stands the noble 
castle of Belvoir. 

A pleasant, happy valley this of Belvoir, 
and one wonders whether the beaver ever was 
at work here—as the name as pronounced 
would seem to signify, for the Norman 
spelling is probably comparatively modern 
—and if the lines of beaver-dams may be 
traced in the richness of the fields. But the 
castle is nearly all modern, done by Wyatt, 
and almost royal in its size and splendour. 
Contrast its present with its former 
state as quaintly given by Leland: “The 
Lord Ros toke King Henry the Sixth 
parte agayn King Edwarde ; wherupon the 
Lord Roses lands stode as confiscate, King 
Edward prevailing; and Bellevoir Castle 
was given in keeping to the Lord Hastings; 
the which coming upon a tyme to peruse 
the ground, and to lye in the castel, was 
sodenly repellid by Mr. Harrington, a 
man of poure thereabout, and friend to 
the Lord Rose; whereapon the Lord 
Hastings, came thither another tyme with 
a stronge poure, and upon a raging wylle 
spoiled the castelle, defacing the rofes and 
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raking the leades of them wherwith they 
were all .covirid. ‘Then felle alle. the 
castelle to ruine; and the tymbre of the 
-rofes unkeverid rotted away ; and the soile 
betwene the waulles at the last grewe full 
of elders; and no habitation was there 
tyl that of late dayes the Eyrle of Rutland 
huth made it fairer than ever it was.” In 
1508 Edmund, Lord Ros, dying without 
issue, his sister Eleanor carried the estate 
into the Manners family of Etal in 
Northumberland; And thus arose the 
greatness of the present Dukes of Rutland 
—the holders: of one of, the few historic 
titles originally held by members of. the 
royal line, The unhappy youth, the 
youngest son of York, who was killed by 
Clifford under the eyes of Margaret of 
Anjou, will be recalled as one of the 
bearers of the title. John Manners, the 
eighth Earl, was a zealous partisan of the 
Long Parliament, and fortified his castle 
against the King. Another John, the 
third son of. the above, became ninth Earl 
of Rutland, and was an intense lover of 
a country life, and of his own native 
Belvoir. He would never appear at Court; 
but was created Marquis of Granby—a title 
once strangely popular as an hotel sign ; 
The Markvis. o’ Granby at Dorking, the 
home of the elder Weller, although it has 
no real existence, will, perhaps, outlive in 
fame the memory of the ducal houses—and 
from Marquis of Granby was raised to be 
Duke of Rutland. 

And here lies Rutland before us, that 
one almost expects to find a very land 
of Lilliput, with hills, streams, dwellings, 
farms, all framéd to correspond with the 
size of the county. And so we enter 
upon Rutlandshire, if shire it can be called, 
with a feeling as if it were a terra incognita, 
hardly ever visited, and certainly never 
before described. 
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Tueo and Gerald agreed that neither. 


Ada nor Lady Redcliff should hear this 
wonderful news till the next day, after 
they had parted. At first Gerald declared 
that he could not go, and Theo thought 
she could not let him go; but by degrees 
she became quite sure that it was best for 
him to carry out his plan. He must take 
Ada back to England, break off his con- 
nection with Deerhurst, and move into 





London lodgings for the present, If he 
stayed at Locarno another day, it would be 
impossible to keep the secret, and Theo 
felt that she would rather tell her grand- 
mother after he was gone.’ There was no 
knowing what Lady Redcliff might say or 
do; she was sure at least to use plenty of 
hard words. Theo could not bear the 
thought of her ‘attacking Gerald to his 
face ; she did not doubt her own power of 
defending him when he was away. 

. As for the future, with its troubles of all 
kinds, which had weighed so. heavily on 
Gerald as he walked up to the convent, he 
cared no more for it now. Circumstances 
might do their worst, now that the impos- 
sible had happened. Theo, in giving him 
herself, had given him the whole world. 
Never was a young man more wildly and 
romantically in love. 

They a long talk together in that 
shady corner of the loggia; but presently 
two or three people, tourists like them- 
selves, came strolling up; a brown monk 
with his cowl pulled forward glided across 
the pavement.into the church; all the 
bells of Locarno broke out at once 
with their clashing jingle. Theo remem- 
bered that Ada and Combe would be 
coming back, and sent Gerald down to 
the hotel. 

They kept their own counsel wonder- 
fully well that evening ; nothing but their 
avoidance of each other could have made 
anyone suspect the truth. Theo was very 
silent, and Gerald in the highest spirits. 
He puzzled Ada a little ; she would almost 
have thought him unfeeling, if she had 
seen any fault in him at all, for he did not 
seem inclined to listen much to her terrors 
and adventures. Lady Redcliff, too, was 
slightly surprised at the change in his 
tone ; he told her very cheerfully that he 
was going to begin life over again. 

The next morning Theo did not trouble 
herself much about concealment. She got 
up early, and went out for a walk alone ; 
she was out an hour or more, and 
about half-past eight Mr. Fane came in 
with her; this fact was witnessed by 
Combe, who happened to be in the hall at 
the moment. 

After breakfast, before she saw her 
grandmother, Theo went to the station 
with Gerald and Ada, taking Combe this 
time. 

“Shall I see you again in England ?” 
said Ada at the last. 

“Yes, you will,” Theo 
positively. 
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‘| She kissed the child, and -gave her 
ihand to Gerald ; they parted very quietly. 
' She was in no hurry to go back to the 
hotel, but took Combe away into the 
town. It was market-day, when Locarno 
is most characteristic. The low, dark 
arcades with their rows of shops were 
crowded ; all the piazza was thronged with 
country-people and animals; men with 
thin, fine, agreeable faces; dark -eyed 
women and girls, some:with bright hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads, those of 4 richer 
sort with black lace scarves and long gold 
earrings. The people sat and stood about 
among their lambs, and calves, and pigs— 
funny black pigs with long ears. The 
stalls were heaped with beads, and tools, 
and cow-bells, and sabots, and coloured 
stuffs, and cutlery, and flowers; here and 
there on the ground a woman sat beside a 
heap of gay handkerchiefs ; red umbrellas 
were also displayed in all directions; a 
wandering pedlar was selling what he 
called silver rings for a few pence each ; 
now and then a long, low cart drawn by 
mild-looking oxen came pressing slowly 
through the crowd ; then came country- 
women with great baskets on their backs, 
smiling and nodding to each other. The 
sun shone, and the bells clanged out now 
and then.: Theo stayed there for a long 
time; she liked the people with their 
sweet faces and pretty manners, and she 
amused herself and Combe by buying a 
good. deal of rubbish. When they went 
back to the hotel, she took her purchases 
to her grandmother’s room, but Lady 
Redcliff was snappish, and would not look 
at them. 

“You ought to be an heiress,” she said, 
“to throw money away like that. One of 
these days you will be glad of those 
shillings back again. What are you 
looking so happy about?” she said with a 
quick glance at Theo. “I expected you 
to be dismal, now that those dear people 
are gone. Perhaps you agree with me 
that they were rather a bore, after all.” 

“No,” said Theo. - 

“The young man seemed perfectly 
happy last night,” said Lady Redcliff. “I 
dare say he will fight along all right— 
much better than if you had persisted in 
throwing yourself at his head.” 

“T am engaged to Mr. Fane,” said 
Theo. 

“Oh, are you?” said her grandmother. 
“Pray let me congratulate you; your 
prospects are magnificent.” 

After this neither of them spoke for two 





and she held her head very erect. Lady . 
Redeliff sat crouched in her chair, making 
faces. _ aoa 

“Theo,” she said at last, in a deep, 
angry voice, for she was in.’earnest’ now, 
‘€you don’t really mean that you are such a 
terrible fool ?” hoz 

*T am not a fool,” said Theo. 

“You are—a dozen fools. And ‘a-dis- 
obedient, ungrateful, deceitful young 
woman. ‘As for the man——! How lon 
has this been going on, may I ask? © 
know you have been idiotic about him for 
months ; but I own I am surprised at his 
having the impudence to say anything to 
you. Do you actually mean that that 
good-for-nothing pauper has asked you to 
marry him ?” 

Lady Redcliff ended with a shiver of 
rage, as Theo, with brilliant eyes and 
cheeks, turned proudly to answer her. 

“Why are you surprised?” she said, 
‘Why shouldn’t he? Do I care whether 
he has ten pounds a year or ten thousand ?” 

“You will care when you have ten 
children, fool, and when he is tired of 
you,” snarled Lady Redcliff. 

‘“‘T have not been deceitful,” Theo went 
on, this piece of sound good sense being 
seemingly lost upon her. “You have 
known, grandmamma, almost all that I 
knew myself. You liked him; you made 
friends with him on the journey; and it 
was only yesterday he found me up there 
at the convent, quite by accident——” 

“The convent! what an appropriate 
scene! Oh, accident ! don’t try to humbug 
me. Ah, and you went out and came in 
so innocently with Combe and the girl. 
Combe has been your confidante, I suppose. 
She shall go oak to England this minute.” 

“ Then I shall go too,” said Theo. 

“Why on earth didn’t you go this 
morning * Why didn’t you leave the girl 
with me and go off yourself with Mr. Gerald? - 


I hate half-and-half people like you, who 


think themselves good because they keep 
just inside the proprieties. Don’t I know . 
you, Miss Theo? You need not look as if 
you would like to kill me.” 

Then came a little pause, for Lady Red- 
cliff was out of breath with indignation. 

“ Haven’t I warned you ?” she went on, 
“Didn’t I tell you that it would not do, 
and that I could not have it? Idon’t deny 
that I liked the man ; he is rather taking ; 
I can fancy a girl being in love with him. 
I was in love with his uncle ten times 
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or three minutes. “Theo stood looking out || 
lof: the window ; her cheeks were flushed, | 
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more than you are with him, and he was 
ten times more worth it. Who are you, I 
should like to know, that you should have 
your own way when I had to give up 
mine ¢” 

Theo was silent, and looked out of the 
window again. 

“What do you mean to live on, pray?” 
asked her grandmother. 

“There is my money, and he will find 
something to do,” she answered in a low 
voice. 

“A fine prospect !” sneered Lady Red- 
cliff. ‘Look here now, Theo. You think 
I shall give in, but I sha’n’t. You flatter 
yourself that I am fond of you. I am not 
fond enough of you, my dear, to let -you 
ruin yourself. It is impossible for you to 
marry the brother of a swindler—who has 
swindled your own family, remember. 
And you might have some feeling for the 
Meynells, though they haven’t much for 
you. How will they like your marrying a 
man who will have to sweep a crossing one 
of these days in rags, and will touch his 
hat to them for a ponny ?” 

“* My doings don’t matter to them,” said 
Theo; “and as for the other reason—if 
Uncle Henry knew, he would not want 
him and me to suffer for his brother's 
sins.” 

* You are perfectly unnatural,” said Lady 
Redcliff. ‘“ You have no feeling left in you 
but an infatuation for this pauper, simply 
because he has handsome eyes, and looks 
at you. All women are alike. I suspect 
you made more love to him than he did to 

ou.” 

Infatuated! Theo remembered Hugh’s 
words, and fora moment she felt terribly 
lonely and sad. An infatuation was evi- 
dently a thing which separated one from 
all one’s old friends. The next moment, 
thinking of Gerald, she reproached herself 
bitterly for that shadow of wavering. Was 
she not brave enough to give up everything, 
everybody, for him ? 

“T dare say he repents at this moment,” 
said her grandmother, going off on a new 
tack. -‘‘ Perhaps they are in the tunnel 
| now, and, as he has nothing to look at, he 
is considering how he can feed you now 
he has got you. Perhaps he ascertained, 
though, that you were going to starve 
yourself and feed him. He is not the least 
selfish of his sex, that young man.” 

“You know nothing whatever about 
him, grandmamma,” said Theo. . 

“T know that all young men are alike, 
and my experience among them has not 





been small. Now, Theo, seriously, I will 
have no more of this nonsense. Sit down 
and write to him, or I will if you won't. 
Tell him that you feel you have made a 
mistake, and that I have convinced you 
by refusing my consent—for, after all, I 
have some diamonds.” 

The faint shadow of a smile crossed 
Theo’s face as her grandmother spoke ; it 
perhaps struck her that such arguments as 
this were too absurd to be noticed at all. 
Lady Redcliff probably felt the same, for 
after a minute’s silence she suddenly 
changed the subject. 

“There is a letter for you,” she said, 
“ sent on from London.” 

Theo went up to the table and took the 
letter. As she read it she smiled very 
sweetly, and seeming to forget her own 
affairs for the moment, she looked up quite 
naturally and said : ; 

“Tt is from John Goodall. Nell has a 
son. Iam so glad!” 

“Sensible woman,” said Lady Redcliff. 
“What fun for John; he was made to 
dance a baby.” 

Theo stood with the letter in her hand, 
and read it two or three times over. 

“How happy Nell must be,” she said 
half to herself. 

It seemed possible to drop the subject 
of her own engagement, for Lady Redcliff 
had quieted down strangely; perhaps she 
saw that scolding Theo was an absolute 
waste of words. She watched her keenly, 
however, as she stood looking down at. 
John’s letter, and the ‘set, grave, resolved 
look of her little pinched face did not bodé 
much good for Gerald in the future. 

“ They must be two lumps of happiness,” 
she said presently. ‘Don’t you want to 

o and write to them? Pray send my 
ie to the heir of all the pots.” 

Theo walked across to the door; there 
she stopped and turned round. 

“‘T shall tell them,” she said, 

“Your own delightful news? Certainly, 
quite a charming exchange,” said Lady 
Redcliff. ‘‘ Theo,” she called, as the door 
was closing, ‘‘ where is Gerald Fane going 
when he gets to England ?” 

‘To Deerhurst, to finish off his business 
there,” Theo answered, a little startled by 
the question.. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Lady 
Redcliff amiably. ‘“ Youcan go. I don’t 
want you,” she added, as Theo lingered a 
moment at the door. 

Theo went away to her own room. She 
wrote a friendly little note to John, and a 
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long, affectionate letter to Helen. It 
seemed quite necesgary that her old friend, 
her first dear companion, who certainly 
loved her still, should hear all about her 
happiness. Of course, Helen would not 
be pleased at first, because of John’s 
opinion ; but they would both soon learn 
to know Gerald, and then it would be all 
right. Theo’s heart was full of peace, for 
she was not really troubled by her grand- 
mother’s opposition, which seemed to have 
melted away. After all, even if Helen 
and John refused to sympathise, which 
was hardly possible, now that they were so 
happy themselves, their disapproval could 
not make any difference. And Theo told 
them that Gerald was going to Deerhurst, 
and hoped that John would see him while 
he was there. The only thought that 
really troubled her was the thought of 
Hugh. Who was to tell him? Theo 
longed a little to write herself, but could 
not make up her mind to that at once, after 
the parting they had had. And presently, 
after these letters were done, she forgot 
everything in writing her first letter to 
Gerald. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Redcliff, alone 
in her room, was writing two letters, an 
unusual performance for her, who had no 
friends. They were both directed to the 
same corner of Staffordshire. 


“DEAR Mr. GoopALL, — Your wife’s 
cousin, my granddaughter, Theodosia Mey- 
nell, has engaged herself to a young man 
called Gerald Fane, whom she first met at 
your wedding. Such a marriage is totally 
out of the question. You and your wife, 
two of the most sensible people I know, 
will agree with me, and will help me, if 
you can, to prevent this girl from com- 
If you see Mr. Fane, have 
the goodness to let him know what we 
think about it. I understand that you 
believe his brother to be little better than 
a swindler. The man himself is simply a 
beggar, and Theo shall not marry him. I 
was glad to hear of the birth of your son, 
and hope he is like his father.—Yours 
sincerely, C. REDCLIFF.” 


“DEAR Mr. FANE,—My granddaughter 
has just astounded me with the news: of 
her engagement to you. In my days, a 
man did not ask a woman to marry him, 
unless he could offer her something besides 
the honour of belonging to himself. Pride 
and self-respect, of course, are gone out of 
fashion long ago; but I believe a young 





man still likes a good dinner, and I do not 
see how that can be provided on three 
hundred a year, which no doubt you know 
is the amount of my granddaughter’s 
fortune. You will excuse me for thinking 
that you would not have much else to 
depend upon. You will think me a cruel 
old woman for telling you that the marriage 
is impossible. As‘Theodosia will not believe 
me, I must ask you to write and tell her 
that I have convinced you. Iam sure you 
do not know that your brother, Mr. Litton, 
having been trusted as a friend by Colonel 
North, who died last year, managed, by 
some supernatural cleverness, to relieve 
him of nearly all his fortune. This hap- 
pened some years ago, and was hushed up 
by Colonel North’s generosity ; but there 
are people to be found who could tell you 
the whole story. Colonel North was Theo- 
dosia’s uncle, her mother’s brother, and, as 
you probably know, she lived with him 
till he died. I think you will feel with me 
that a marriage connection between your 
family and hers is almost impossible ; at 
least, if you had known this story, I am 
sure you would never have asked her to 
marry you. I like your name, and you, 
and I am sorry; perhaps, too, it has been 
partly my fault. I know you will get over 
the disappointment, and be grateful to me 
some day, though at this moment you 
think me a spiteful demon. Pray write to 
her, and put an end to this thing, as soon 
as possible. Please yourself about men- 
tioning my interference.— Yours very 
sincerely, C. REDCLIFF.” 


“ That will touch Mr. Gerald, if I know 
the Fanes at all,” muttered Lady Redcliff. 
“ Not that I care a halfpenny myself about 
that old story—Henry North was a soft 
fool, and it was probably his own fault— 
but the starvation argument is no use with 
romantic young idiots like these. Poor 
boy—poor wretch! I shall have a fine 
scene with Theo, one of these days; but 
she has brought it all on herself, and I don’t 
pity her in the least.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE OBSTACLE. 


GERALD told the news to Ada on their 
journey home, and was not quite flattered 
by her extreme astonishment. That this. 
child, knowing nothing of the world, 
should think his marriage with Miss 
Meynell almost an impossibility, was a 
wound to his dignity, and to his confidence 
in himself. Ada’s remarks, full of in- 
credulous delight, seemed to bring him 
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down to a region of fact, to tell him that 
that vision of the Sasso had been a deception 
and adream. He was very nearly turning 
back on his journey, and rushing again to 
Locarno, just to verify it; but Ada was 
an obstacle to that ; and he took her on 
to England, growing more absent and more 
irritable with every mile that separated 
him from Theo. ; 

He took Ada to a quiet lodging in 
Kensington, which was kept by an old 
servant of their mother’s, and after staying 
there for a day or two, left her in this 
good woman’s care while he went down to 
Deerhurst. He had exchanged letters with 
Clarence, who was there already ; various 
| business matters had to be wound up 
before Gerald was free of his old post; 
his books and possessions were there, too, 
and must be packed and taken away. He 
now hoped to find work of some sort in 
. England, and was determined to consult 
Clarence, who knew more than most people 
on the subject. Gerald did not much care 
what the work was, so that it was un- 
connected with Warren; but his hopes 
were not high now, as they had been at 
Locarno. Away from Theo, without even 
a letter, her inspiring influence had passed 
away for the time, leaving only a restless- 


ness, which was a form of love, but wanted. 


sadly the faith and hope which make love 
perfect. 
Ada did him some good, when he wished 
her good-bye, by looking up into his face 
and saying : 
| ©When people have got what they 
wanted most, are they always so discon- 
tented, Gerald ?” 
“Mind your own business ; besides, I 
haven’t got it,” said Gerald. 
“Then you don’t believe in her as I do,” 


} said his little sister. 


He only laughed, but those words sent 
him down to Deerhurst in a much better 
temper. 

He arrived on a lovely spring afternoon, 
and walked across by a field-way from 
Mainley to the little village. The fresh 
green of the country was pleasant after the 
hurried travelling, and bustling London 
days. If there was a trail of smoke steal- 
ing across the soft white clouds and limpid 
pools of blue, there were also copses and 
hedgerows full of primroses, emerald 
hedges, oak-trees bursting into’ gold. As 
Gerald walked under the Scotch firs, along 
the top of his old hill, where lambs were 
racing, and came in sight of the orchard in 
its hollow, budding white and pink ; of the 





old white gables and irregular roofs over- 
hung with ivy ; he felt sorry that he must 
leave the house which he had so cheerfully 
prepared for Ada. The quaint, out-of-the- 
way, cottage-like building had a -strong 
attraction for him. He had met Theo at 
the door, and she had once walked in the 
garden ; the place seemed somehow con- 
nected with her. 

He let himself in at the front door, and 
walked straight into the study. His 
brother was sitting there, smoking, and 
surrounded with papers. He looked up 
rather oddly at Gerald as he came in. 

The young fellow looked particularly 
handsome and happy that afternoon. His 
eyes were bright; he held himself well, 
and had an air of adventurous courage and 
triumph about him. He looked as he 
used to look when he was a boy, and 
always got what he wanted. Clarence 
used to admire his young: brother heartily 
in those days, and had laughed approvingly 
one day when some lady said that Gerald 
Fane’s eyes. could talk all languages ; but 
he had hardly ever seen him look so since 
he left the army, and took to drudging for 
his daily bread. Thus he was startled at 
meeting the bold, bright fire in Gerald’s 
eyes once more. They shook hands, and 
Gerald sat down, and they talked in a 
friendly manner for some time. Clarence 
asked about Ada, and about Gerald’s plans, 
and told him that he hoped to stave off a 
quarrel with Warren, but he thought it 
very probable that Warren would insist 
on getting rid of this Deerhurst concern, 
which wanted more attention than he 
could conveniently give it at present. 

“ Besides, the associations will be 
painful,” said Clarence coolly. ‘The poor 
old chap was seriously fond of Ada, you 
know.” 

- “Suppose we keep away from that. sub- 
ject,” said Gerald. 

“ Very well ; it is not a pleasant one for 
me. You want to talk about yourself; you 
want some advice, do you? Well, if you 
were not so desperately proud, I should 
advise you to look out for an heiress. You 
don’t want work, my boy; you want 
money.” 

**Do you suppose an heiress would look 
at me?” said Gerald a little consciously. 

“T think she might go that length,” said 
Clarence. 

*‘ But she is out of the question,” said 
Gerald. ‘About work: what do you 
think I had better do?” 

“ Go to the Colonies,” answered Clarence 
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promptly. ‘There’s nothing for you to 
do in England. Now I know some fellows 
who have just started a company in South 
Africa, to speculate in building at Kim- 
berley, and one or two places of that kind. 
They want somebody to go and live out 
there, and manage their affairs. They will 
give him shares, and make him a director ; 
that is how he will be paid. It is sure to 
answer; those places are growing every 
da tag . 

ur sounds rather like Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s Eden,” said Gerald a little dismally. 

“Tt is a bond fide concern, however,” 
said Clarence ; “and I think I could get 
you the appointment.” 

“Thanks; but I would much rather 
stay in England. In fact, I can’t be 
banished to Africa.” 

“Very well ; you have only to make up 
your mind. If we apply for this thing, 
it must be done at once, for I can te 
you, plenty of fellows would be glad 
enough to jump at it. What on earth do 
you want to stay in England for? Ada? 
Well, you could find somebody to take 
charge of her. No danger of her being run 
off with again.” 

“Well,” said Gerald, hesitating, “ the 
fact is, you know—to tell you the truth, I’m 
engaged to be married.” 

Clarence stared at him-with an astonished 
smile, and whistled. 

“What girl has made such a goose of 
herself? Not—no, come, that is impos- 
sible!” 

Gerald nodded. It did seem impossible. 
Clarence’s surprise was cértainly the most 
natural thing in the world. 

“By Jove! But what does her grand- 
mother say ?” 

Gerald did not trouble himself to answer 
this question, for just then his eyes fell 
upon two foreign letters, standing on the 
chimney-piece. He got up and seized 
them. 

“ Ah, I might have guessed,” said 
Clarence.. ‘‘ Look here, Gerald,” and his 
face took its hardest expression, “I think 
this is a pity; but you don’t want my 
opinion. I have only to say that I don’t 
like these people, and they are nothing to 
me. If you belongto them henceforth, good- 
bye to you. If Miss Meynell means to 
marry you, her people can find work for 


.you, or bread without work, better still, 


But mark my words, that old woman will 
put a spoke in your wheel,” 
“ Lady Redcliff has been very good to 


me,” said Gerald. 





“ Has she t” said Clarence with a sneer. © 

Gerald said no more to him then. He 
pocketed his letters, and strolled off into 
the garden. Down there, a long old- 
fashioned walk ran under a tall hedge, 
with a bank where primroses of all colours 
grew in clumps, and dark blue gentians, 


crown-imperial lilies, wallflowers scenting 


the air, bright anemones and yer 
other flowers. There grew the tree whic 
had given Theo her rose last autumn, with 
plenty of other bushes, no roses on them 
now. But the old garden, especially this 
long walk, was full of gay colours and 
pleasant scents ; there were fruit-trees and 
shrubs in blossom; and the soft, blue, hazy 
distance, stretching far beyond the garden 
hedge, had all the magic tints and fairy 
touches of spring. 

Alone down there, away from everybody 
but the birds, who were singing all round 
him, Gerald read Theo’s letter, and knew 
that this strange, passionate happiness was 
not a dream after all. By-and-by, slowly 
and carelessly, he opened Lady Redcliff’s. 

A few minutes later, Clarence looked up 
from. his papers to see a white, stern young 
man standing over him, and to have a 
letter thrown down before him, with the 
hoarse question : 

“‘ What does this mean ?” 

He saw instantly, at one glance, what 
the letter contained. He kept himself 
very quiet, with a sort of smile, and read 
it patiently from beginning to end; his 
smile was a little broader at the opening 
sentences, but died away at the part that 
concerned himself. When he had finished, 
he pushed the letter from him and took up 
his pen again ; for a minute or two there 
was dead silence in the dark little study, 
where Gerald stood looking down at his 
brother, who had brought him up, and had 
loved him, and had been his evil genius all - 
along. 

“What does it mean?” he said again. 
“ Answer me, will you t” 

“You believe that false old woman 
against me? Well, I suppose it’s natural,” 
said Clarence, without looking up. 

“T said nothing of the kind,” said 
Gerald. “If you will tell me it is false, I 
will tell her so.” Then, after another 
painful pause, he added: “ For Heaven’s 
sake, say it is false, Clarence!” ~ 

“T wish I could, old -boy,” Clarence 
answered, with real regret in his voice. 
“But it’s no use denying what can so 
easily be proved. Well, it was an awk- 
ward business, certainly, and I did not 
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want it to come to your ears. I shall be 
sorry if Ada hears of it. However, these 
things follow one up, and find one out, 
as they say. Sit down, and I'll tell you, 
if you care to know.” 

Gerald sat down by the table, leaning 
his head on bis hands. 

“As it was—if I was to know it,” he 
muttered, “ why didn’t I know it months 
ago?” 

ee Ah, pity you didn’t,” said Clarence 
quietly. ‘“ Now you understand what that 
young North meant by his manner to 
me.” — 

“T understand everything now,” said 
Gerald. He leaned ‘forward, holding his 
head between his hands. “Does she 
know—does she know?” he was saying to 
himself, but there was no answer. Theo 
was so unlike other women, it was possible 
that she might know. If she could give 
herself to him, after he had told her of that 
terrible, unworthy temptation which had 
seized him in the autumn, she might, 
perhaps, think that Clarence’s fault was 
not an impassable barrier between them. 
And yet the idea that she might know, 
might believe that he knew, was shame 
am torture to Gerald. 

As he dashed up from the garden he had 
felt fiercely angry, and if his brother had 
laughed, or sneered, or taken the thing. 
lightly, he could not have restrained him- 
self at all; but now a hopeless misery had 
taken the place of anger, and he listened 
patiently in silence to Clarence’s long 
explanation. He did not try to make out 
that there was any excuse for himself. 
Clarence had a good deal of bravado about 
him, and the facts he toki Gerald were 
worse and more degrading than anything 
Hugh North had told Theo, and she—poor 
Theo !—had told her grandmother. 

It seemed wonderful that Clarence Litton 
could have dared to keep his own name or 
to hold up his head at all in England. He 
did not deny that Colonel North had 
behaved very generously ; he said also that 
he should have gone to the dogs altogether 
unless Warren had come forward and helped 
him. 


“T am afraid,” said Clarence delibe- 
rately, when he reached the end of his 
story, “that the poor old Colonel’s rest 
would be rather troubled if he knew that 


{August 2, 1884.) 
his favourite niece was going to marry my 
brother,” 

‘“‘ But she is not,” said Gerald. 
. Clarence looked at him in silence for a 
to obey the grand- 


minute. 

“You are going 
mother’s orders?” he said presently. 
“Well, old fellow, I’m sorry—upon my 
honour, I am ; but I believe it is the most 
prudent thing you can do. Under any 
circumstances, you see, the engagement 
was not very wise.. If you are to marry 
at all, and not be dragged down, you 
ought to find a girl with money—which 
Miss Meynell has not, I believe.” 

“Don’t!” said Gerald between his 
teeth. 

“ Well, I won’t,” said Clarence. 

He lighted a cigar and. leaned com- 
fortably back in his chair, watching Gerald 
with a certain kindness. The poor boy 
was dreadfully cut up, he could see. It 
was natural, for Miss Meynell was a hand- 
some girl, and did not always look so 
freezingly cold as when her eyes fell upon 
himself. 

As for the shame and disgrace which 
were weighing so heavily on Gerald, 
Clarence had long ceased to be troubled 
by any feelings of that kind ; and he did 
not feel any poignant remorse for being 
the cause of all this disappointment. 
Gerald, in his opinion, was a great fool to 
think of hampering himself with a wife 
at all. 

Presently the young fellow looked up, 
very quiet and pale, 

“What were you saying about that 
African affair?” he said, pulling some 
writing-paper towards him. “ What is 
the man’s address? Shall I write, or will 
you?” 

“ Suppose I do,” said Clarence. “Comes 
in very handy as a resource. Nothing like 
new scenes, You are asensible fellow.” 
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